








Ever since the ’70’s—and before—“a cup of Ghirar- 
delli’s” has been the standby for the growth and well- 
being of millions of Western children. Now those 
children are giving their children and grandchildren 
“a cup of Ghirardelli’s”—for growth and health. 


The reason is clear—for in Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate are qualities that are positively different. 
It’s a unique blend of chocolate, cocoa and sugar— 
rich in chocolate flavor without being over-rich in but- 
tery natural fat. It is readily digested by children and 
grownups alike. 


Flavor? Of course! Try “a cup of Ghirardelli’s” and no- 
tice the flavor! You’ll like 
Ghirardelli’s for its flavor 
alone—even though there 
are a dozen other reasons 


why it should be a part of 
each day’s diet. G 


Guat 


o- aliens of children have Group on 
A Cup oF GHIRARDELLI'S 


DELLI'S 
Ge CHOCOLATE = 


— 4 


To start the day—at luncheon or supper—between 
meals—or at bedtime—whenever you like it best 
—Ghirardelli’s supplies a real food need. Sleep 
comes easily after “a cup of 


Ghirardelli’s.” Try it! 
® The ALL inone chocolate 


Get better results with every choco- 
late recipe by using Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate wherever choco- 
late or cocoa is called for. It lends 
an incomparable flavor to every- 
thing you make with it—cakes, 
desserts, puddings, icings, sauces, 
sundaes, cookies, syrups. Ghirar- 
delli’s replaces all forms of choco- 
late products —A// in one. 











Wherever your recipe calls for 
“squares” or “ounces” of chocolate, 
use !4 cup of Ghirardelli’s in place 
of each “‘square”’ or “ounce”. And 
decrease the sugar in your recipe by 
one tablespoon for each !4 cup used. 
Ghirardelli’s goes into the sifter— 
no grating or melting. Convenient! 


<n - delly —— 


On the air—N BC stations, Tues- 
re) days, 10:50 to 11:10 A.M.; CBS 
= stations, Thursdays, 3 to 3:15 P.M. 





Send coupon for Free Recipe Packet! 

D. Ghirardelli Co., 

g10N. Point St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me free, your famous 

“Sweet 16 Packet’ chocolate recipes. 
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SUNSET GOLD 


Not long ago I heard of a woman who 

wanted a great deal. She wanted to be 
able to stand on top of a mountain and say, “All 
the land that I can see is mine.” Being more 
than well-to-do, she achieved her ambition. 
Ranch after ranch she bought, twenty-seven 
thousand acres in all. Now she owns her moun- 
tain and the land for miles around it. 

I have bought no land, but in the past year 
I have added to my possessions more acres than 
I can count or measure. Tall gleaming moun- 
tains are mine; broad vineyards, glowing green 
with spring; miles of redwoods—breath-taking 
yet companionable trees, with sifted gold lying 
unheeded around their roots. And on none of 
this real estate do I pay taxes, for it is mine only 
by right of survey. From train, from plane, 
from automobile and from ship I have seen it 
in its beauty, loved it—and I need no deed or 
title to the land. 

On a sunny August morning I staked a claim 
to acres of blue water and sandy beach at the 
southern tip of Hoods Canal. Later, a shy little 
moon balancing precariously on the tip of a fir 
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Santa Barbara 
shares her beauty 
with all visitors. 
This bit of loveli- 
ness on the Bilt- 
more Beach was 
photographed by 
J. Walter Collinge 





tree on a mountain crest served as a corner post 
of my domain in Oregon. I have a private road 
in that state, too—a sunset road marked by 
white banks of Queen Anne’s lace and golden- 
rod, and lighted occasionally with red-gold 
alders, quiveringly beautiful against the soft 
green darkness of the pines. 

Silvery beaches, rocky headlands on the Cali- 
fornia coast belong to me, and a patio garden 
flamboyant with macaws and hibiscus. A 


‘mountain camp in the Sierra is mine by squat- 


ter’s right of having spent a day there, and an 
oak-shaded cottage on the shore of Clear Lake 
is mine by the same token. . 

These are possessions for which I shall give 
thanks, not merely on Thanksgiving day, but 
throughout my life, so long as lovely pictures 
hang unfaded in my memory. 


WHat have you acquired this year that is 

worth mentioning in a prayer of thanks- 
giving? Even more than I have gained, I trust 
—and may the next year, when it comes, in- 
crease your store!—G. A. C. 
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Boy CREW 
MANAGERS 
WANTED 


lr you have a boy be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 18 
who is ambitious to get 
into a business of his own, 
have him write for our 
proposition as a crew man- 
ager in charge of boys sell- 
ing single copies of SUN- 
SET Magazine. Managers 
of boy crews as well as 
the younger boys who work 
under the manager’s super- 
vision earn exceptionally 
liberal commissions. 
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Wow YOU CAN HAVE 
A WELL-PAYING BUSINESS 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
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RE you interested in building a profitable busi- 
ness which can be operated right from your own home? 
Wouldn’t you like to have an extra $5 or $10 or $25 this 
very month for charming clothes, travel trips, enter- 
tainment or new comforts for your home? 


You can earn this money easily and pleasantly in your 
spare time. If you want to devote more than your odd 
moments to this work you can build a business that 
will pay you a permanent, profitable income. 


HOW YOU EARN = - You need no capital or previous 


experience, only a determination to earn money of your own, 
the same as father, husband or brother. Many of your own friends 
and acquaintances are among the 200,000 western families that 
now subscribe to SUNSET. As a representative of the West’s 
largest magazine, you would forward us their renewal and new 
subscriptions. In addition you will have a pleasant opportunity 
to become acquainted with new and interesting people. For this 
service we will pay you a most generous profit. 


You can make $1 or more an hour easily and $20 to $30 a week. 
In addition you can qualify for a future executive position as a 
special SUNSET representative in your community. 


Your request for further details carries no obligation. We will 
gladly furnish you, free of charge, everything you need to start 
earning at once. Simply mail this coupon today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
vTvri vr viovVvrovwvwoVTovwvrT wvrTvy WwW 
+ Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 4 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation tell me how I can earn money 
* as the SUNSET representative in my community. 4 
> WN oo cake ceo ene me el b ckbe tines eceasens Mia tice itivxinade 4 
MMR i Scie whew daisies a reheat Gee he Seaway ae erg $ 
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First In a Series of Little Visits With Western 
Pioneers Who Found Their 


Promised Lands 






© PMP SRR OCs gE 2 R70 eR RITE 


No sooner have you dropped 


from the mountains into the 
snug little realm of the Upper Wil- 
lamette, no sooner have you feasted 
your eyes on the peaceful Arcadian 
scene, than you begin telling yourself: 
“This is the Promised Land.” 
Then you look around at the broad 
verandas and the tall, slender columns 





































ories, then hearing from their 
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lips tales of the pioneer days, of 
breaking virgin sod and building new 
homes, of the birth of communities 
which grew in three or four genera- 
tions beyond the fondest dreams of 
the founders. 


HE grand old man of the Upper 
Willamette Valley, as anyone up 
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Willamette Valley in 1849. His pa- 
rents came to Oregon the year pre- 
ceding. They were southerners, and 
that explains, perhaps, why Mr. Wil- 
kins looks so much like a kindly old 
southern gentleman that you catch 
yourself almost addressing him as 
“Colonel.”” That explains, also, those 
stately old Southern Colonial homes 


They (Continued on page 7 
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of the stately Southern Colonial man- there will tell you, is F. M. Wilkins, that blend so harmoniously into the be 
sions, and you begin asking: ’Forty-niner. Not a ’Forty-niner as upper Willamette landscape. o 

“How came this bit of old Dixie, the story books describe that reckless We sat in one of those gracious and Si 
up here in Central Oregon?” legion, but the kind that was over- spacious old rooms of the Wilkins * 

Now, the West is full of Promised looked by the early romancers of the home, as this grand old man of Oregon 
Lands. That is one of the delights of West. Nine out of every ten pioneers turned back the clock of time three- 7 
the West for the roadrover. The West came not seeking gold, but homes. quarters of a century to live again the 
isn’t one big place, like the Prairie F. M. Wilkins was born in the days when a homesick band of south- h 
States, or New ap or el ge among the In- 7 
the South—it is a whole em- sl ians, laid out plantations, | 
pire of valleys, some large, Pheea pene ode tig and built on the river a rep- 7 
some small, some high, others lica of a fine old southern : 
low, some semi-tropic, then i town which today has grown ” 
others cool, each different into the thriving city of 
from the rest, each some in- Eugene. b 
trepid pioneer’s dream of “Our people came out over P 
heaven on earth. the Oregon Trail from Ten- be 

The pioneers who peopled nessee, Kentucky and Vir- by 
the West came from many a ginia,” Mr. Wilkins remi- h 
land and clime. Somewhere nisced. “They came to Ore- 
out here each group found its gon seeking land for planta- Ms 
valley, or plain, or plateau, tions on which to raise cattle. h 
isolated by Nature from all At that time the principal t 
neighbors. Somewhere each settlement of the territory fi 
colony found a place to start was Oregon City. Later, tl 
afresh, to build homes, to Portland was founded. tl 
work out destinies unham- “The north of Oregon was fe 
pered. settled by New Englanders, 

The singular thing is that and naturally the colonists ye 
all this has happened within from the South were out of tl 
the memories of men and sympathy with the north- “ 
women still living. From erners. So our people pushed Pe 
wilderness to modern civiliza- up the Willamette Valley, : 
tion, these old-timers have following the Indian trails 
seen their West evolve, but along the foothills. h 
their days are numbered and ” 
it is high time that their “TN those early days, both 
stories were recorded, lest jthe Indians and the white 
the romances of the settle- people avoided the valleys, tl 
ment of the West’s promised which were muddy and going be 
lands slip forever into the was hard. That was true all V 
limbo of forgotten things. over the West in the early bg 

There is no more fascinat- days. J 
ing pastime than that of “The government allowed + 
searching out these _ old- every settler six hundred and V 
timers, of making their friend- forty acres, anywhere he b 
ship and jogging their mem- wanted to step them off. ‘I 
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weren't particular about the location 
or the shape of the piece of land, and 
some odd homesteads were laid out 
in the early days.” 

“How did the Indians like the in- 
vasion of the whites?” I asked. 

“The Indians were friendly and 
helpful to the settlers,” he replied, 
“They used to bring dried meat and 
skins to the white people. They 
would do anything for a piece of 
white man’s bread. They were as 
eager for it as a child is for candy. 

“It is my recollection that every 
bit of trouble with the Indians was 
provoked by white men, many of 
whom came out to the West loaded 
with guns and each determined to kill 
his Indian. 

“Tf the Indian made a mistake, the 
white man took the law in his own 
hands and did violence. In this valley, 
the Indians lived largely on nuts and 
fish, and the whites soon destroyed 
the Indian’s main sources of food. If 
the Indian took a pig to provide meat 
for his family, he was a marked man.” 

It has always intrigued me to find 
out why cities grew up just where 
they did, instead of a mile down the 
tracks. Seldom do cities grow exactly 
as planned. Most of them, like Topsy, 
“just happened.” 

“Why did Eugene grow up right 
here?” I asked Mr. Wilkins. 


“M* earliest recollection of Eugene 
is a trading post on the bank of 
the river, at the end of a wharf. This 
was the head of navigation of the 
Willamette. For many years, that 
was our only means of transportation. 
Just above the trading post, a mill 
race was built and a flour mill put up. 
We brought our grain to the mill to 
be ground into flour and we bought 
our supplies at the trading post. We 
shipped our produce and embarked 
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for Portland at the wharf. So it was 
natural that a settlement should grow 
up here. When the town was first laid 
out, it was somewhat to the south, but 
the land was too swampy, and the 
settlers gradually built their homes on 
higher ground, where the city is now.” 

When he grew of age, Mr. Wilkins 
followed his forebears in vocation. He 
was a farmer, but he tired of the 
routine, and moved to the tiny settle- 
ment of Eugene, where he opened the 
first apothecary shop. For many 
years he was the “medicine man” of 
the valley. 


Hs hobby was planting trees. He 
planted them along the streets, in 
school yards, and in public squares. 
His particular leaning was for maples, 
which he transplanted from the moun- 
tain sides. Today these great trees 
tower above the houses of the city, 
shade the streets, and lend an atmo- 
sphere of age and dignity to Eugene. 

Outside the Wilkins home is a lofty 
redwood, perhaps seventy feet high. 
Its trunk is four feet in diameter, and 
it looks as though it had stood there, 
in the heart of the town, since time 
immemorial. That redwood is Mr. 
Wilkins’ particular pride. 

“Forty-seven years ago, a man 
came through here from California,” 
he said. “He had ten little redwood 
saplings, which he offered to sell for 
a dollar apiece. That was a lot of 
money, in those days, for a tree only 
eight or nine inches high, but I bought 
one, and some of my _ neighbors 
bought the rest. All of them died 
except mine. I nursed it along year 
after year until it found itself and 
began to grow. It was the best invest- 
ment I ever made.” 

Three times his fellow citizens have 
honored Mr. Wilkins by making him 
mayor of Eugene. He has been iden- 
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Frank J. Taylor 


of San Francisco 


Who Went to 
Eugene, Ore- 
gon, for this 
Inspirational 
View and 
Interview 


tified with every civic enterprise of 
the city for half a century. His neigh- 
bors speak of him as the godfather of 
Eugene. He recalled the struggles of 
the early days in the valley. 

“When the University of Oregon 
was to be established,” he said, “we 
undertook to raise sixty thousand 
dollars to provide a campus for the 
college. That was a fortune in a com- 
munity where there was very little 
money and most business was carried 
on by barter. It looked as though we 
were going to ldse the university, be- 
cause we couldn’t get quite sixty 
thousand, when a man named Apple- 
gate came forward unexpectedly and 
signed a note for the rest of the 
money. 

“Nobody knew he had anything, 
and as a matter of fact, he didn’t, 
but his note enabled us to meet the 
state’s requirements, and we got the 
University. He never did redeem the 
note, but they left the University 
here, once it was started, and it was 
the greatest thing that ever happened 
to Eugene.” 

Today it is but a brief spin over 
smooth highways, winding through 
endless forests of pine, fir and maples, 
from Eugene to Portland, or south to 
California, but in the pioneer days 
travel was so strenuous that the early 
settlers stayed at home. 

” E were almost self-sufficient,” 
continued Mr. Wilkins. “We 
made very nearly everything right 
here. We built our first houses of logs, 
until a saw-mill was erected. We had 
our own amusements. Whenever any- 
one built a new barn, he christened it 
with a barn dance, and everyone in the 
valley was invited. It took so long 
to travel just a few miles over the 
rough roads that everyone stayed 
overnight for the party. (Comt. on p. 35 
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HE above pictures tell a story— 

the story of how we transformed 
an ordinary cottage into what we 
think is a most attractive home. To 
begin with, our box-like bungalow 
was on a steep terrace—too steep to 
mow and too many steps to climb. 
Our first move, therefore, was to have 
the terrace cut down, the approach 
graduated and a rockery built along 
the street walk. 

Remodeling the house began by 
taking out the front wall and substi- 
tuting French doors leading onto the 
old porch which was now enclosed 
for a sun room. Wall board was used 
to finish sides and ceiling. The room 
was papered with a clever design of 
black wall paper and the floor covered 
with black marbleized inlaid linoleum 
to match the walls and to harmonize 
with the decorations in our 24-foot 
living room opening off the sun porch. 
The hood which was added on the 
west of the house, however, was the 
principal change. It alters the lines 
of the house, gives us an attractive 
entrance and takes care of the fire- 
place. The divided chimney, our 
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original idea, adds interest to that 
side of the house. 

A very definite improvement, but 
one.which does not show in the pic- 
ture, is the breakfast nook built at 
the back, giving a view of our entire 
back yard with its flowers, lawn and, 
best of all, our pool where almost a 
hundred fish put on daily entertain- 
ment for us. Our fish, by the way, 
are regular fellows, eat worms from 
our fingers, and, believe it or not, like 


Mrs. P. I. Jenseth 
of Chehalis, Washington 


a little hamburger, cookie crumbs, 
grape nuts or what have you. Around 
the pool we have plantings of native 
shrubs and trees such as cedar, 
spireas, Scotch broom, etc. Another 
feature which calls forth much com- 
ment is our back yard fence—not the 
lattice one in the picture, but the one 
at rear of lot. This fence, which was 
also our own idea, was made from 
1 x 12 boards, put up and cut out in 
long dips, and painted a yellow-red 
with black trim on top. It is a pretty 
contrast for the trees, shrubs and 
flowers. 

It took eight months to remodel the 
house, including the work done on the 
interior. The exterior of the house is 
shakes of a beautiful acid color. The 
roof is laid with composition shingles 
of four warm colors, blending per- 
fectly with the shakes. In all we are 
very happy and contented in our new 
home and feel that the results in 
beauty and comfort are well worth the 
reasonable amount of time and money 
expended. 





to print them! 


Editors. 


Can You Tell a Similar Story? 


L# T’S have more experience stories like this one by 

Mrs. Fenseth. You send them in and we will try 
Be sure to send good clear pictures 
showing the before and after effects and tell your story 
briefly. The remodeling need not be as extensive as in 
this house, but should represent a project which would 
interest western families. If your story appears in the 
magazine, you will be paid for it at regular rates.—The 
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A Sunshine 


Farm 


Whose Crop Is 
Healthy Children 


by 
Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon 


()ursranpine in the reports of those who 
attended the Child Health Conference in Wash- 
ington last winter was the statement that to date 
nothing adequate had been done in this country in the 
way of convalescent care for children of the upper and 
middle classes. The charge was made that convales- 
cent homes had been provided for the children of the 
poor, but that nothing comparable was available to 
the parent who could pay for such health service. 

As far as California is con- 
cerned this is not true. For 
the past seven years there has 
been on the Pacific Coast a “‘sun- 
shine farm” where delicate children 
are made robust through a regime 
of air and sun baths, prescribed 
rest and balanced diet. ““Top o’ the 
Hill” or, as the children love to call 
it, “the Farm,” is situated in the 
foothills four miles east of Los 
Gatos in that climate world famed 
for its equability. 

The story back of Top o’ the 
Hill is worth the telling. Katharine 
Barnes, an Oakland girl, left Stan- 
ford University to take her nurse’s 
training at the New York Post 





‘*Play is life.”’-—John Dewey 
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A blossom-time scene at Top o’ the Hill 


Graduate Hospital. There she met a young southerner, 
David Lacey Hibbs, who had just completed his medical 
course at Columbia College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Result—a wedding and the return of the pair to Oakland, 
California, where Dr. Hibbs set up as a practising physi- 
cian. Two children were born to the Hibbs, and all went 
well until young David at the age of five, following 
measles, developed a bronchial condition bordering on 
incipient tuberculosis. Simultaneously little Helen, the 
two-year-old daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Hibbs, was pro- 
nounced a cripple, and probably would never be able 
to walk. 

The pediatrician in charge recommended sun baths and 
rest for David, and accordingly both children were taken 
by their mother to Los Gatos for six months. David was 
completely restored to health, and 
the frail little Helen benefited by 
the routine prescribed for her 
brother. Out of this experience 
the sunshine farm was born. San 
Francisco and Oakland physicians 
who knew Dr. and Mrs. Hibbs and 
who saw what could be accom- 
plished by this type of treatment 
under the direction of a trained 
nurse who was also a mother, urged 
Mrs. Hibbs to return to Los Gatos 
and take a place large enough to 
accommodate their young patients 
who so often needed just such care. 

Starting in a small way this was 
done. The first children sent by 
interested physicians responded 
much as Mrs. Hibbs’ own had done. 
Quartz lamp therapy brought the 
children through the first winter 
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F we want civilization to 
march forward toward higher 
economic standards, to moral and 
spiritual tdeals, it will march only 


on the feet of healthy children.” 


—HERBERT Hoover. 






















with their tan unfaded and their high 
spirits unsubdued. The modest ven- 
ture was a success. 

From the first a very definite 
routine prescribed by leading pedi- 
atricians was followed at Top o’ the 


Hill. Air and sunshine were given in 
large doses, which meant that in good 
weather the boys wore nothing but 
shorts and shoes, and only sleeveless ~ 
jerseys were added to this costume for 
the girls. Sun and air baths were 
given twice a day, the time spent 
with the body exposed to the sun 
being gradually increased as the child 
became accustomed to it. Posture 
exercises followed the morning sun 
bath. Mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon nourishment were served, and 
all children were required to rest on 
their beds daily from two to four. 
Seven o’clock was bed time for the 
little ones, and eight o’clock for the 
older children. Naturally many chil- 
dren were not well enough at first for 
so normal a schedule, and these were 
kept in bed for longer periods or en- 
tirely, according as their doctors 
ordered. 

As more and more of these beauti- 
fully bronzed boys and girls were pro- 
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nounced well and returned to their 
homes, word of the Farm spread be- 
yond the physicians and the parents 
of the San Francisco Bay district, and 
soon children were sent from Hono- 
lulu, Portland, Los Angeles, and even 
a few from as far east as Chicago. 
From accommodations for half 
dozen children the Farm was soon 
forced to stretch its walls until it 
could care for thirty-five at peak 
times. The one farmhouse which had 
been the nucleus for the experiment 
was outgrown and other buildings 
were put up, a dormitory for girls and 
another for boys, a separate residence 
for Mrs. Hibbs and—entirely unan- 
ticipated, but highly essential—an 
open-air school house. 


T was important that children who 

were well enough to devote even 
an hour a day to school work be kept 
up with their grades. All of these 
expansions meant an increase in per- 
sonnel, so that soon Mrs. Hibbs had 
on her staff house mothers as well as 
nurses, and a school teacher as well 
as a cook. 

Only one thing was now needed to 


make the Farm a complete unit—a 
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resident physician. What more log- 
ical than that Dr. Hibbs, whose inter- 
est and whose money had been poured 
into the Farm from the first, should 
give up his private practice and j join 
the little group at Top o’ the Hill. 
Nothing was changed. The children 
continued to be sent by their own 
physicians; whose instructions were 
carried out to the letter. But there 
was now a doctor on hand at all times 
to direct the medical regime, to act in 
emergencies, to keep even more com- 
plete case records and to add a mascu- 
line note to the discipline when neces- 
sary. It was now possible to admit 
children who were so ill as to need to 
be under constant medical observa- 
tion. 

And so for the past four or five 
years Top o’ the Hill has functioned, 
caring for from twenty-five to thirty- 
five children the year around—feed- 
ing them, weighing them, reporting 
to their parents and their doctors, 
giving these fortunate children every- 
thing that modern science as well as 
Mother Nature can give them to 
make up for what present-day civiliza- 
tion seems to have taken from so 
many of them. And children have 
come from an ever widening field— 
from London, from Central America, 
from Japan, even one child from Lab- 
rador. In all, sixty physicians have 
sent young patients to Top o’ the 
Hill for this normalizing treatment. 
This is the West’s answer to the 
charge that nothing adequate is being 
done for convalescent children of the 
upper and middle classes. 

Those who love children find a trip 
to Top o’ the Hill an unforgettable 
experience. Driving east from Los 
Gatos into what many consider the 
loveliest foothills in all California one 
comes to the nine-acre Farm, five 
acres of which are in orchard. Unless 
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one arrives during meal time or rest 
period there are always boys and girls 
playing under the oak trees in the 
normal, carefree way children have 
when they are supervised but not 
directed. Pets have meant much to 
the city children, who have not been 
able to have horses or goats at home. 
There are dogs, and often a litter of 
puppies; a few rabbits, ducks and 
chickens, especially after Easter. But 
the greatest joy is learning to ride the 
ponies, two of which are always on 
the premises. 


[NCEDENTALLY a behavior prob- 
lem has several times been worked 
out through fostering a child’s love 
for animals and suggesting to the 
parents that they provide a dog for 
the boy on his return home. 

But whether the visitor sees the 
children playing with their pets, 
swinging under the trees, or lined up 
in some outdoor game, the things that 
most impress him are their beautiful 
brown bodies, their happy, carefree 
voices and their evident enjoyment of 
their physical and mental freedom. 
Seeing the children at a meal is like- 
wise a pleasure. Although a house 
mother sits at each table and the 
Hibbs family occupies a nearby 
table, the children are not made 
self-conscious by the presence of 
their elders. All appear to be talk- 
ing at once, and in such a happy 
environment is it remarkable that 
children who cannot be made to 
eat at home soon eat as much as 
the hungriest? For eat they must! 
A normal, well-balanced and most 
attractive menu is provided, and 
there is no coaxing or arguing 
about what shall be eaten. Even 
the tiniest tot learns on her first 
visit to the dining room that she 
cannot leave the table until she 
has not only eaten all the food on 
her plate but a slice of bread and 
butter and a glass of milk as well. 

Apart from the great physical 
good. hundreds of children have 
derived at the Farm, few have 








sojourned there without also improv- 
ing in behavior. Especially is this 
true of the “only child” who has al- 
ways had his way, and of the delicate 
child who has used his sickness to 
tyrannize over his entire family. Such 
children learn from their companions 
what they cannot learn at home, and 
usually return to their parents much 
better citizens. But when a firmer 
voice is needed there is “Auntie 
Kay,” as the children lovingly call 
Mrs. Hibbs, and as a last disciplinary 
resort there is ““Doctor,”’ who stands 
for no foolishness. That the system 
permits of no argument is a great sur- 
prise to the modern child, but it offers 
him that other thing he greatly appre- 
ciates—justice. Many a child has 
written home, telling about some 
prank, “I got called for it, but I had 
It coming to me. I’ll say this, Doctor 
is always just.” One of the most 
effective punishments meted out by 
Dr. Hibbs to the unruly is an hour 
under a prune tree. Since one can sit 
under a prune tree on the hillside and 
get an abundance of fresh air and rest 
it is what might be called a beneficial 
punishment. Yet it seems to the cul- 


prit very severe, for the simple reason 
that he sees the life going on about 







Observations of 
Doctor and Mrs. Hibbs 


“THERE should be ponies to ride—colts 
to tame—dogs to romp with—pools 
to wade in—lumber for nailing—play- 
mates, and space for all. Rest is the 
sauce that gives zest to all their play. 


Young minds love the freedom of 
routine. 

Health rules can be made part of the 
“gang” code. And the spirit of the gang 
punishes any infraction of its rules. 


NHAPPINESS and discontent are 

always incompatible with health. 

Like the insects these children breathe 
with their entire bodies. 

Children should live in a child’s and 
not an adult’s world. Little growing 
minds and personalities should not be 
forced to grapple too early with the 
intricacies of this machine age. If they 
are, our children will be broken on the 
wheel of civilization. 
















FI 


him, but without him, and after serv- 
ing a few such sentences he decides 
it is better policy to obey the rules 
and remain in the games. Many a 
parent has asked Dr. Hibbs if he will 
sell seedlings of prune trees. In fact 
one desperate parent telegraphed 
from Portland, “Will pear tree do 
just as well? Have Junior sitting 
under one but he says only prune 
trees work. Wire reply.” 

Questions galore will rise in the 
minds of mothers and fathers who 
read this article. What age children 
are taken at the Farm? How long 
must they stay? Are children ever 
homesick? How often can parents 
visit them? Are contagious cases 
taken? Did little Helen Hibbs re- 


cover? 


"THE rule is that only children from 
three to thirteen are admitted at 
Top o’ the Hill, but there have been 
exceptions. One or two babies have 
enlivened the place at times, and there 
have been several High School stu- 
dents who greatly needed upbuilding. 
Children are not taken for less than 
three months, as it is thought they 
can not benefit permanently under 
that time. How much longer they 
stay depends upon what their 
physicians advise. 

Children suffering from tuber- 
culosis or other contagious dis- 
eases are not accepted at Top o’ 
the Hill. Neither are mental de- 
fectives. 

Only very occasionally have 
children been homesick. It is the 
parents who suffer with that sick- 
ness. 

Today Helen Hibbs is a large 
brown girl ready to enter Junior 
High School. Although she walks 
with a cane she swims and rides 
horseback. 

Yes, parents can see their chil- 
dren whenever they wish. Indeed 
those are joyous visits, but when 
they are over the children settle 
down happily again to the routine 
which they have come to love. 
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Planting Shrubs in Sunset Land 


(Sixth In a Series of Western Garden Movies ) 












































Now that you know where shrubbery is 


This month after reading SUNSET, go into 
, get out your garden catalogs and 


Study SUNSET, the advertising as well 
your garden. Look around. See where n 


as the editorial columns. In this all- 


western magazine you will find many you can improve your home by adding make out your order. Or, better still 
ideas for making your home more beau- a few well-chosen shrubs—at house cor- go to a good nursery and make selec- 
tiful with shrubbery, trees and plants. ners or as backgrounds and _ hedges. tions. SUNSET advertisers are reliable. 
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Before your shrubbery is delivered, get When shrubs arrive, dig hole large enough Examine stock when received and, if t h 
your soil ready. Dig ground deep, and deep enough to allow roots to spread possible, plant immediately. Otherwise and, 
throwing top soil into one heap and out. Fork up bottom of hole so that dig trench and temporarily set bare-root aman 
rer undersoil in another. If top soil is the shrub will have better drainage. plants therein. Meanwhile protect balled 
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For ‘‘canned”’ plants, cut can with tin- 


Set balled plants as shown in sketch. Fill 
snips and remove carefully. If plants You 


Plants that arrive looking like the speci- 
i in loose earth about root ball but do not 


men above should be carefully set into 














hole after roots and top have been pruned break ball. When hole is partially come boxed, be sure hole is large enough | 
back. Spread roots in all directions; filled, cut cord at top of ball, turn for box; remove box when plant is set. €a OF a 
shovel loose soil around roots; tamp. back top of burlap, cover with soil. Fill holes with soil as for balled plants. already 
have it 
"your ga 
or you 
f garden | 
\ tlemen 
4 years ag 
or begin 
_ »as Supe 
= 
<eF jLaren ‘ 
- )Park fif 
enjoy i 
RT 
Wake - 
For all shrubbery and trees, fill hole 3/4, After planting, water whenever necessary; When your shrubbery, trees and plants are 
full of soil—using as little subsoil as spray foliage of evergreens twice daily growing, look around and see if it isn’t P 
possible—flood to top with water, re- until new growth appears. As plant be- worth while to have an attractive home. 
peating as soil settles in hole. Mulch comes established, give commercial plant Fall and winter is planting time on the Ca’ 
top with loose soil and wet peat moss. food, following directions on package. Coast. “It’s not a home until it’s planted!” Ma 
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/Park fifteen years ago, and 


Most planting is_per- 


sonal, but some plant- 
ing is for posterity. Even a 
perennial border is arranged 
and reset by the amateur gar- 
dener in the fervent expecta- 
tion that he will see it soon and 


/ at its best—it is a personal 


planting, and he knows who follows 
him will change it all. On the other 
hand, in older countries particularly, 
a man of middle age or even more will 
cheerfully plant oaks or beeches 
knowing that he has no chance of 
seeing them at their maturity and 
greatest glory—his pleasure is in his 
imagination and in the feeling of 
having done something which will 
sometime be appreciated. Of course 
the ideal arrangement would be to 
have both pleasures, and this is pos- 
sible with azaleas and rhododendrons, 
for few shrubs bear fine flowers so 
soon after planting and few 
have their longevity, one 
might almost say their per- 
manence. 

You can buy a potted aza- 
lea or a balled rhododendron 
already set with buds and 
have it bloom beautifully in 
your garden in a few weeks, 
or you may make an azalea 
garden as some southern gen- 
tlemen did nearly a hundred 
years ago around Charleston, 
or begin a rhododendron dell, 
as Superintendent John Mc. 
Laren did in Golden Gate 


enjoy it yourself for years 


HOTOGRAPHS from Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Ontario; 
California Nursery Co., Niles; 
Malmo and Company, Seattle 
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Rhododendrons 


by 


Sagplinn, AR Wrote 


Sunset Garden Consultant 


and pass on the pleasure to posterity. 

But even if your garden is of that 
evanescent character too often found 
where we pitch our moving tents, 
even if it is too small for anything but 
a single plant or little group of azaleas 
or rhododendrons, there is some satis- 
faction in understanding the require- 
ments and possibilities of a most inter- 
esting family. 

Botanically, azaleas have been 
merged rather recently into the rhodo- 
dendron family—hence azalea species 
are sometimes given in lists as rhodo- 
dendron species—and their cultural 
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requirements are also rather 
similar, but their garden use 
and effect are so different that 
they are really best considered 
apart. It is true that both de- 
mand lime-free soil, preferring 
a deep woods dirt, full of the 
humus derived from peat, rot- 
ted leaves or other vegetable matter, 
lots of water but good drainage, and 
some shade such as is given by thin 
woods. Most of them come from 
rather cloudy parts, and naturally 
few are at their best in those places 
where the Chamber of Commerce 
boasts of the high percentage of clear, 
sunny weather. In garden use azaleas 
seem rather better adapted to small 
and less formal places and to be 
valued for their incomparable bril- 
liancy of color, while rhododendrons 
are most effective in large gardens 
where their large, deep green, persis- 
tent leaves, and roses, 
pinks and purples give 
an effect of dignity and 
richness. Both azaleas 
and rhododendrons have 
many species, to which 
the adherents of plants 
as nature provides them 
violently cling, and both 
have dozens of more 
showy hybrids, prefer- 
red by the person who 
wants his color strong 
and thick. 
Of azaleas, which I 
shall first consider, the 
hybridsare betterknown 
(Continued on page 14 


LL of these reliable deal- 
ers offer fine varieties of 
rhododendrons for sale at 
prices ranging from $2 to $25 
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For 
Fragrance 
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UST as precious perfumes are highly 

concentrated and in small packages, so 
are these garden notes a lot in little space. 
The material has been carefully compiled 
by Alice R. Filmer, a young horticulturist 
whose unique plant nursery “Oak Springs” 
in Orinda has attracted much attention. 
—The Editors. 


© 


Should you be one who likes to consider 
the nose as well as the eye when planning 
your garden, here are a number of sugges- 
tions that will make your garden a fra- 
grant delight. 


For instance under the windows most 
likely to be opened at night, plant nico- 
tiana (tobacco plant). Its pale flowers in 
the moonlight and its perfume after the 
sunsets are heavenly. By all means choose 
the white variety and do not be surprised 
ifit droops during the day. Easily grown, 
sensitive to frost. Buy a package of seed 
and sow it in a cold frame. 


As you step through the doorway into 
the garden be greeted by at least one and 
preferably more of the following vines, all 
of them deliciously fragrant: 


Jasminum floridum. Wardy evergreen 
with yellow flowers, luxuriant foliage. 


Jasminum officinale. Hardy evergreen, 
delicate foliage, clusters of small white 
flowers blooming profusely in spring. 
Will reach thirty feet at least. 


Jasminum grandiflorum. Much the same 
as above save its flowers are larger and 
its blooming period covers most of the 
year. Fast grower, does wonders to a 
back fence. 


Mandevillea suaveolens (Chilian Jasmine). 
Deciduous, good foliage turning red in 
autumn; white trumpet flower; sunny 
exposure, fairly hardy. 


Clematis paniculata. Climbing to 30 feet 
or more, clusters of small white flowers; 
deciduous, good foliage, hardy; should 
be well pruned in winter. ; 


Rhynchospermum jasminoides. Plain or 
variegated. Variegated said to be har- 
dier. Profusion of white jasmine-like 
flowers to one inch across. 


Banksia Roses, yellow or white, will cover 
a lattice or an unpleasant corner of the 
house with great rapidity. Hardy, ever- 
green, profuse summer bloomer. 


For a delicate lace-like pattern, train a 
Marechal Niel with its large yellow roses 
against a wallor over a garden gate; hardy 
and free flowering. 


Wisteria, lavender or white, makes a gor- 
geous display for about a month in early 
spring; foliage excellent all summer. 
Deep rich soil and sun. Prune carefully 
and remember wisteria flowers on the 
old wood. 


And, of course, all the honeysuckles. 


(Continued on next page) 
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than the natural species. There are 
three main groups of them, and each 
needs separate attention as best fitted 
for some particular place or use. It 
can be said at the start that no one 
garden is likely to excel in growing the 
Indian, the Kurume and the decidu- 
ous hybrids of the Ghent or mollis 
classes. 


HE Indian azaleas, which do not 

come from India but are the result 
ofacentury of European breeding from 
several oriental species including 4. 
obtusa and A. indica, are remembered 
by most of us as those dwarf, tree- 
like, evergreen pot plants which used 
to fill the florists’ windows at Christ- 
mas and Easter, forced into a wonder- 
ful flowering which completely cov- 
ered their flat tops with either single 
or double flowers of white, pink, rose, 
red, salmon or some combination of 
these with white. 

Before the plant quarantine these 
were grown cheaply in Belgium or 
Holland, imported, flowered, admired 
in our overheated “parlors” for a 
short time, and were then thrown out 
as through. Present conditions have 
made them rather expensive for such 
treatment, so I shall consider only 
their garden use. Being hybrids, they 
vary slightly in hardiness, but taken 
as a whole they are tender and there- 
fore outdoor planting is nearly con- 
fined to the southern states, where 
they are the glory of the famous 
azalea gardens on estates along the 
coast of Georgia and South Carolina. 
On the Pacific Coast they are quite 
successfully grown outdoors in those 
parts of California which have cool 
summers and warm winters, doing 
very well under the conditions found 
at San Francisco and Eureka. While 
favoring the family preferences in 
culture already given, they seem 
somewhat more tolerant of heat and 
summer drought than the other hy- 
brids or azalea species, and because of 
their comparatively slow growth and 
clean evergreen foliage they are well 
adapted to planting on the east side 
of the house or in the more formal 
places in the garden, where their 
natural period of flowering in central 
California is April, though occasional 
bloom is often found on them at other 
times. There are many named va- 
rieties. 


HE Kurume azaleas are not really 

hybrids, being all derived from a 
single Japanese species, 4. obtusa. 
They get their name from the place 
where for a hundred years their de- 
velopment and variation was the 
devoted work of Japanese gardeners. 
A collection was first shown in 
America at the Exposition in San 
Francisco in 1915, and I remember 
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Azaleas wee R 


the rather dwarf compact plants with | 





nice, small evergreen leaves and § -“ 
smaller flowers than the Indian aza- | “CU 
leas in white, flesh, pink, salmon, portal 
mauve, crimson and scarlet, mostly peo 
singles but occasionaly double or wl 
hose-in-hose. 5 their 
It was, however, not until three or | f°" © 
four years later that through the/ alba 
interest of the late E. H. Wilson large © great 
collections were brought to Massa- ~ Ce 
chusetts, where they created a sensa-| a rout 
tion. They are now fairly well dis- vege 
tributed in the trade from Pasadena . 
to Seattle, though in many cases the! , * - 
Japanese names have been replaced ratty 
by such as Appleblossom or Day- anit 
break. The best known in California) SU™™ 
is doubtless the brilliant crimson en 
Hinodegiri, not an easy color to blend) se: 


with others but glorious in a mass by} 

itself and fine for distant effect. The like t 
Kurumes are generally hardy on the : wt 
coast but in cold gardens should get? a 
protection. Being mostly clean com-) oo neg 
pact growers, they are ideal for small! ripe 
gardens. Some are open and upright) ¢ ed t 
in habit, but it is the dwarf varieties) bis 
which are now generally offered. All) 
azaleas of this group are well adapted} 
to pot culture. Close to the Kurumes| 
comes another variety of 4. obtusa,| 
A. Kaempferi, of varying color but 
commonly tending to a_ brilliant 
brick rea. 
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NTIRELY different are the groups} — 

of hybrids known as Ghent aza-| nace 
leas, and the hybrids of 4. mollis and ogi 
most of the species concerned in their Goale 
makeup. They are deciduous, spread-) ¢);, y 
ing shrubs, some ultimately becoming) j;).. . 
tall irregular clumps, and by habit and| CoC 
cultural preferences better adapted for} |... kt 
planting along paths through thin de- buy - 
ciduous woods or massing in naturalis- omen 
tic glades than for more formal situ-) 45, 
ations. In the Wisley Gardens near om = 
London I saw them with a carpet of ,, that 
daffodils, affording a double crop of Sothon 
flowers. Had I a large garden in fnclins } 
Washington I should also try inter- PA 
planting them with the later lilies, oad 
like L. Henryi. saw sé 

The Ghent azaleas, called after the hassle 

Belgian city where an amateur began w chi, 
their breeding over a hundred years many 1 
ago, have A. lutea (syn. A. pontica), 4 4},)." }, 
European, and also several American aomeais 
species in their makeup. With these) Gojder 
culturally come the hybrids 4. alta) gi, of 
clarense, the flame-colored 4. calen- et . 
dulacea of the Appalachians, the pink) ‘ 
ish 4. Vaseyi, our A. occidentalis, ‘emi 
native to southern Oregon and the yi, se 
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Rhododendrons 


north California coast, and other de- 
ciduous species of less garden im- 
portance. All these resent warm dry 
summers and can never be at their 
best in California, but farther north 
their far greater hardiness than the 
evergreen azaleas and their preference 
for a cool, moist climate will give them 
great importance. Their large flow- 
ers, coming before the leaves, range 
through cream, yellow, pink, salmon, 
flame and orange-red—almost what 
you find in primulinus gladioli. 

Azaleas can be raised from seed, 
too slow a job for the average ama- 
teur, or they may be increased by 
summer cuttings or layering, but the 
general gardener will prefer to buy 
plants nearly ready to flower. They 
transplant with the greatest ease and 
once planted in the lime-free soil they 
like they need only watering in dry 
weather. Do not cultivate near them, 
as their roots are near the surface; 
rather mulch them with leaves or very 
old manure to keep them moist and 
feed them. 


F I write less at length of rhododen- 

drons it is not for lack of appreci- 
ation of these grand shrubs. Indeed 
I believe that from San Francisco 
north on the coast they are destined 
to a wonderful future, but as yet only 
a few of the named hybrids are gen- 
erally available, and these are a bit 
expensive for many gardeners, so that 
until more of the species and the 
smaller hybrids can be obtained the 
little garden which cannot have every- 
thing will prefer azaleas. Those who, 
like Dr. Terry, of Seattle, have the 
initiative and persistence to raise the 
less known species from seed, should 
buy a copy of “Rhododendrons for 
Amateurs,” by E. H. M. Cox, (Lon- 
don, Country Life Ltd., 1924), a little 
book I consider the best introduction 
to that specialty. A few of the dainty 
little species, so desirable to give some 
feeling of permanence to the rather 
fleeting glories of the rock garden, are 
coming into catalogues. I recently 
saw several of them in Mrs. Bang- 
hart’s interesting garden at Medina, 
Washington, and I have no doubt 
many more species will soon be avail- 
able, but I am writing for today, not 
tomorrow. When the collections in 
Golden Gate Park and at the Univer- 
sity of California are disseminated 
these notes will be out of date. 

To even the average gardener, let 
alone the general public concerned 
with seeing rather than growing rho- 
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dodendrons, it is the large flowering, 
showy hybrids which are of interest. 
Concern with their parentage is un- 
important. Suffice it to say that they 
are rather mixed, R. catawbiense and 
R. maximum of the Appalachians, 
R. ponticum of eastern Europe, and 
in some cases Himalayan species being 
all concerned. It is these which make 
the rhododendron dell at Golden 
Gate Park worth an annual pilgrim- 
age as they flower each spring. Their 
deep green heavy leafage, the opu- 
lence of their huge panicles of white, 
pink, lilac, purple or red flowers make 
a large planting the most impressive 
sight obtainable from flowering shrubs. 


OT all colors appeal to everyone, 

so it is rather desirable to see be- 
fore you buy, but I believe I am safe in 
recommending Pink Pearl as every- 
one’s first choice. Culture where the 
climate permits it will not be found 
difficult. They dislike strong sun and 
in a small garden should be given an 
eastern or northern exposure; in a 
large place they are best shaded from 
full sunlight by evergreen trees or 
deciduous ones which do not make a 
lot of surface roots and suckers as do 
elms or poplars. 

Partial shade is as necessary to save 
the flowers of rhododendrons and aza- 
leas from burning as it is to the com- 
fort of their roots. A lime-free loam 
in which peat or leaf mold has been 
well dug is desirable. If your garden 
is made up of limestone soil it will be 
necessary to make a special bed about 
three feet deep of sandy loam and 
peat or leaf mold. Lime impregnated 
water is decidedly distasteful to them. 
Plant in fall or spring in level, not 
raised, beds; soak the ball thoroughly 
before planting; mulch with leaves or 
similar material to hold moisture. 
Fertilize with a mulch of old cow 
manure or one of the powdered sheep 
manures, but don’t dig it in as you 
will disturb the fine surface roots. 
Avoid using bone meal, wood ashes 
or other fertilizers containing lime. 
Aluminum sulphate is sometimes used 
to keep a piece of soil in the acid con- 
dition preferred. Water during dry 
weather, not a sprinkling but a real 
soaking each time it is done. Confine 
pruning to simply removing the old 
flower spikes just below the bloom. 
Old plants may require cutting back, 
but rhododendrons are slow growers. 


N° garden is too small for one aza- 
lea or rhododendron, but if you 
have a large garden or a piece of lime- 
free woodland it is not only a depriva- 
tion to yourself to deny yourself a big 
planting but also a lack of considera- 
tion for posterity. And one thing 
more—do buy good stock. A fine va- 
riety is cheapest in the long run. 
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Philadelphus Mexicana (Syringa). Good 
shrub for foundation planting, its white 
flowers showing up like stars at night. 
Blooms in early spring. Prune after flow- 
ering. Blossoms appear from wood of 
previous year. 


An excellent shrub that looks well the 
year round is Choisya ternata (Mexican 
orange). Hardy, bushy, clusters of white, 
waxy flowers. Profuse bloomer during 
spring. 


Mexican Abelia is new to us and worth 
seeking. Evergreen hardy, bouvardia-like 
flower, divinely scented. Needs sun, well- 
drained soil, and leaf mold. 


For background planting there are the 
brooms, always popular with us and with 
the aphis (use tobacco spray). Delicious 
perfume day and night. Likes sun and 
not too rich soil. 


Cytisus canariensis (Spanish broom). Yel- 
low flower, hardy evergreen, drought 
resistant. 


Cytisus alba. Same—smaller white flow- 
ers, very fragrant. 


Vibernum odoratissimum. Good evergreen 
growing to ten feet shiny foliage; white 
flowers in panicles. May and June. 


In a protected corner put a Datura ar- 
borea (Angels Trumpet). Small tree, 
blooming profusely, with very large droop- 
ing white trumpets. Heavy, exotic per- 
fume, particularly at night. 


Philadelphus coronarius (Mock Orange). 
Bushy, deciduous shrub of quick growth, 
waxy white flowers with yellow center. 
Very hardy. Prune well. 


e¢ 


Where you need something tall, plant 
lilacs. The double ones are handsomer; 
single ones more fragrant. 

Save a choice, protected spot with 
southern exposure for daphne, especially 
Daphne odora (waxy-like green foliage, 
silver edge, pink flowers). 

Daphne enéorum. Very low growing, 
trailing branches of pink flowers. Use in 
rockery or as border. All daphnes need 
well drained, light soil. Watch out for 
mealy bug. Do not cultivate around roots. 

Bouvardia humboldti, Delicate shrub, 
clusters small, white, tube-like flowers. 
Plant against wall with southern exposure. 

Gardenia (Cape Jasmine). Same as flor- 
ist’s gardenia, only smaller. Tender to 
frost. Partial shade. Light, rich soil. 

Tube Roses. Contrary to popular belief 
are easy to cultivate. Southern exposure, 
light, rich soil. Protected location. Leave 
bulbs in ground during winter. Set out 
early in June. Blooming period late sum- 
mer, early fall. 

Mass giant ruffled petunias in the sun; 
drought resistant; blooming late spring 
and summer. 

(Other Fragrant Plants are Listed 
On Page 49) 
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Dining Room 
Ensemble 


Definite Suggestions as to 
What to Use and What 
Not to Use in That Room 


















by 
Edgar Harrison Wileman 







HE waning year reminds us that it is 
time to investigate our dining room 
equipment and see whether we are prepared 
to do our share of the season’s entertaining. 
As we do so, our minds go back perhaps 
to the old home and we see the red ma- 
hogany furniture gleaming in the candle- 
light. The table, with its white linen cloth, 
is set with dainty china, sparkling glass and 
polished silver. It is laden with all those 
good things which seem inseparable from 
the season’s festivities. We see again the 
bright colored decorations and they bring 
back pleasant memories of happy faces and 
joyous times. It is well that, even in these 
busy lives of ours, we still cling to many old customs, that used in the old Colonial homes, is becoming in- 
and surely none is more agreeable than this delightful one creasingly popular, also other wallpapers with smaller 
of reunion with family and friends around thefestive board. designs. In more costly schemes panelling is often used— 
Our western home may be very different from that of knotty pine panelling for early Colonial furniture or 
our youth. It was customary in past years to have a_ painted pine for the Georgian rooms. 
large dining room; now, unfortunately, we find many Where a definite design is used on the walls themselves, 
that are small and cramped with furniture far too large _ it is always wise to select a plain material, or a very small 
for the room, so that it is often impossible to serve guests allover design, for the side draperies. With panelling, it 
properly inasmuch as there is no room to pass back of the is customary to use glazed chintzes for Colonial furniture 
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chairs. abt or silk damasks to go with the mahogany furniture of the 
It is possible to find small dining room suites, perhaps Georgian period. ; 
under the name of dinette, but why have a complete Drapery hardware should harmonize with the style | 
suite when the space is inadequate? Isn’t it much better or texture of the room and should be similar‘to that | 
to purchase a gate-legged table, a few chairs and a small already used in the electric light fixtures. i 
serving or console table and let the kitchen cupboards You may use wrought iron at your windows if your | 
hold the necessary china and glassware? room demands it, but do not use it just because your 


= - ona friend has it. Your simple scheme may call for a plain 
"THE average dining room in this part of our country wooden rod, painted or stained; these are not out of style | 
_* has a plain plastered wall. This gives great leeway but are often the very best thing to use, especially in | 
in the selection of draperies and permits the use of printed bedrooms. f 
linen, damask or some other figured fabric. Draperies If you are building a new home, it would be well to pay | 
play a very large part in the decoration of a dining room _ strict attention to the placement of the wall brackets; 
with plain walls, so they require very careful selection in do not have a fixture placed in the middle of any large 





order to obtain the best effect. wall space such as over the buffet. This is for a picture or 
While these plain, and usually sand color, walls are hanging and should therefore have a light on each side. 
almost standard equipment in our homes, our better It is still customary to have a central ceiling fixture in | 


architects and decorators are striving to introduce the dining room in order to illuminate the table ade- | 
a greater variety in the decorative treatments of quately; this is supplemented by the wall brackets. There 
our dining rooms. Scenic wallpaper, similar to are other ways of lighting the room, but the above seems 
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to fulfill its function and that, after all, is the main pur- 
pose of all things. Small shades over the light bulbs add 
greatly to the decoration of the fixture and shut off much 
of the glare. 

If the floor is not carpeted, then the rug should be large 
enough to cover the floor adequately. Nothing is worse 
than a rug that comes just to the back legs of the dining 
room chairs so that the rug is pulled up with each for- 
ward movement. The same objection holds good when 
the edge of the rug touches the front legs of the chairs. 
The majority of people agree that the feel of a good rug 
under their feet when seated at a dining room table goes 
a long way towards making a real event out of a meal. 
For, after all, when we sit at a formal meal in the dining 
room it should be with a sense of well being. This room 
should not be treated as a quick lunch counter, but as a 
place where we may dine at ease and develop that almost 
lost art—intelligent conversation around the dining table. 

For this reason, and others, nothing should be placed in 
the dining room which does not help toward the enjoy- 
ment of a meal. Somebody said he objected to a stuffed 
fish with glassy eyes hanging on a dining room wall, that 
it took away his appetite for the meal, especially if fish 
were being served. This particular thing may not affect 
you in the same way but something similar may be your 
pet aversion and should therefore be removed. 

Taste varies in dining room furniture as in all things. 
Just at present there is a larger demand for simple maple 
and the lighter English styles. This, however, is no 
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reason why you should purchase anything you do 
not care for or that does not suit the architectural 
background of your room. These daintier suites 
are certainly far more suitable for those small rooms 
referred to above but would be entirely out of place in a 
Spanish room with rough plaster walls and beamed ceil- 
ing. In selecting your furniture you should give some 
thought to the finish as small finger marks show up much 
more distinctly on highly polished surfaces. The up- 
holstery material also should be chosen with the thought 
of durability; mohair is good, so is heavy tapestry. 
Leather is used on many kinds of chairs, from cowhide 
for early Spanish to fine Morocco leather for Chippendale 
or Sheraton chairs. 

The illustrations show leather seats in the Spanish 
room and rush seats in the Colonial maple. 


"THE Colonial room is particularly attractive, with its 
grayed green plaster walls and panelled wood ceiling 
painted the same color. The oak floor is almost covered 
with a green and dark rose hooked rug. The draperies 
are of semi-glazed chintz with a multi-colored floral de- 
sign, lined with a plain green semi-glazed chintz, and 
interlined with outing flannel. 

The maple furniture consists of a Welsh dresser, that is, 
a buffet with open shelves above, cupboard and drawers 
below; an extension table; a small serving table; a corner 
cupboard, and six chairs. Quaint “Vista” chinaware is 
seen on the buffet and‘table. An ecru linen runner is 
used across the table with place mats and 
napkins to correspond. A large floral center- 
piece completes the picture. 

The Spanish room shown in the other illus- 
tration contains some California furniture 
with characteristic features of the pioneer 
days. It is rugged in design and finish with 
iron handles, hinges and stretchers. The 
chairs have cowhide seats finished with iron 
nails. The wall hanging is primitive in de- 
sign and colorings and harmonizes in tex- 
ture with the coarsely woven crash at the 
windows. 

A good effect may often be obtained by a 
wall hanging of some kind in the dining 
room or, if you prefer to use pictures, there 
are many suitable ones available. Land- 
scapes are good, especially those colorful 
pieces of western scenery; still life pictures 
are still considered entirely correct, unless 
your room is ultra modernistic. 

Many persons are concerned about what 
to use for runners and mats in the dining 
room. Lace is always in style and may be 
obtained in any texture suited to the furni- 
ture. Heavy Italian lace runners may be 
used across a Spanish or old oak English 
table and buffet or, if preferred, smaller mats 
may be used. Fine lace or closely woven 
linen is suitable for smooth walnut or ma- 
hogany. Other fabrics may also be correct. It 
is always that feeling of affinity of one article 
for another which must, in the final analysis, 
decide the correctness of the ensemble. 


CONTRAST the two ensembles pictured 

on these pages. The Colonial room is 
simple, yet fine in its textures and details, 
and subdued in its colors. The Spanish 
dining room runs to ruggedness in design 
and finish, and to strong bright colors 
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Sue pointed out the rows of 
flowers;— 

I saw no planted things, 

But white and purple butterflies 

Tied down with silken strings.” 





Grow Better Sweet Peas 


O my mind the big “kick” in 

gardening is to grow some- 
thing a little better than anyone 
else, and personally, I get a bigger 
thrill out of magnificent Cordon 
grown sweet peas than out of any 
other flower. The editors of SuNsET 
Magazine, feeling that a great many 
westerners would like to try sweet 
peas on the Cordon system this year, 
asked me to write a few simple direc- 
tions, gathered from years of special 
study in producing bigger and better 
sweet peas. 

Fall is the best time for sowing 
sweet peas on the Pacific Coast. In 
Southern California Late-Flowering 
sweet peas should be planted during 
November and December for best 
results. Such plantings would flower 
in late April and continue during the 
spring and summer. This planting 
time is also the best time for the inte- 
rior valleys and the Bay region. 
While it is not always possible for 
some gardeners to sow the sweet peas 
at that time, there is no question that 
the best results are obtained from fall 
planting. However, very good results 
can be obtained from spring planting, 
especially in the Bay region and along 
the coast. 

In the Northwest, particularly on 
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Says 
Frank G. Cuthbertson 


the Puget Sound, sweet peas can be 
sown in October for early spring 
flowers. Most winters these will come 
through without any protection, but 
a few inches of straw placed on the 
row will insure sufficient protection 
against the frosts usually experienced 
in that region. Splendid results are 
obtained also by planting in the 
spring, just as soon as the soil can 
be worked. 

And now some notes as to the actual 
growing. First, in the selection of the 
position for a row of sweet peas, it 
does not make very much difference 
along the coast, but in interior loca- 
tions where summers are early and 
warm, it is best to select a location 
where the sweet peas will get sun in 
the forenoon and little or no sun in 
the afternoon. Such a location will 


Plant Now for 
Early Bloom 
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give a longer season of blooming. 
Along the coast, protection from 
wind will give better results. 
The soil should be prepared in the 
fall, in November if possible. I like 
to have a trench prepared 2 feet wide 
and 2 feet deep. To prepare such a 
trench, first of all mark off the space 
to be prepared 2 feet wide. Then 
remove the top soil to the depth of 
1 foot. After this has been done, 
throw in some well rotted manure 
about 4 inches deep. Use cow manure 
if the soil is light, and stable manure 
if the soil is heavy. 


E sure the manure is well rotted; 

this means it should be at least 
a year old. To the manure add a 
dusting of coarse bonemeal, then 
spade over the bottom foot of the 
trench thoroughly, mixing in the 
manure with the soil, in other words 
do not merely turn over the soil leav- 
ing all the fertilizer at the bottom of 
the trench. After spading over the 
bottom foot of the trench and firming 
the soil, fill in the top of the trench 
to about 4 inches of the top with the 
soil first removed and add 3 inches 
of well-rotted manure and then spade 
over this soil and manure. The trench 
is now ready (Continued on page 19 
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for the seed. Sow the seed along the 
middle of the trench about 1 inch 
deep, sowing the seed about 1 inch 
apart. After the seedlings come up, 
thin out the plants to 6 or 8 inches 
apart. When the plants are about 
4 inches high, pinch off the top of 
the plant, leaving about four leaves 
on the plant. This is done to en- 
courage a strong side shoot to develop. 
(If the Early Flowering Type of Sweet 
Peas is being grown, do not pinch off 
the center growth, as this center growth 
can be carried along to best advan- 
tage.) As a result of pinching out the 
top, two or three side shoots will 
develop. Select the strongest shoot 
and cut off the others, unless it is 
decided to take two growths instead 
of one, but for the first try I would 
suggest taking one growth. 

It will now be time to plan for the 
supports for the plants. I like the 
use of long bamboo canes best. They 
should be 10 or 12 feet long and are 
tied, 6 or 8 inches apart, according 
to the spacing decided upon, to wires 
stretched between stout posts, one 
wire about 6 feet high and the other 
about 6 inches from the ground level. 
The lower end of the bamboos should 


just rest on top of the ground and not 


be forced into the ground, because if 
the ends are in the ground the portion 
in the ground will rot off, whereas if 
left on top of the ground the bamboos 
will last for years. 


F you want to grow super- 

sweet peas, study these 
photographs and captions as 
well as the author’s instructions 


Having secured the bamboos tightly 
to the wires, the plants can be started 
up as soon as the selected side growth 
is long enough to reach the bamboo 
and be tied lightly to it. Do not tie 
tightly, as the stem of the plant will 
get thicker as the plant grows. 


"THE best method of tying is with 
raffia soaked in water before using. 
Put the raffia completely around the 
bamboo first and then around the 
sweet pea growth once and tie loosely. 
Every few days another tie will be 
required in order to keep the growth 
going straight—do not neglect the 
tying. Once the training of the shoot 
has been started, all side growths 
which develop should be kept pinched 
oft—leave only the one growth you 
are training. All tendrils should also 
be cut off as they are useless on the 
Cordon system and take strength 
which should go to the making of 
fine long stems and large ‘lowers. 
Soon flower buds will appear, but 
until the plants are about three feet 
high these should also be pinched out. 
During the spring and summer the 
soil should be kept hoed in order to 
keep a mulch of loose soil around the 
plants. In due time watering will be 
necessary. Many people make the 
mistake of giving a little water often 
instead of one good irrigation once a 
week, or in the case of heavy soils, 


1. Tying the bamboo canes to 
wire supports for Cordon system of 
growing sweet peas. 


2. Tying the young growth to the 
bamboo canes with raffia—loosely 
to-permit growth. 


3. Dotted lines clearly show 
where the tendril and lateral growth 


should be cut off. 


4. The author cuts some of his 
prize sweet peas grown by the rules 
given here. 
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once in ten days or two weeks. Expe- 
rience will teach the grower what can 
be done by added feeding in the form 
of commercial plant foods to get the 
very best flowers, but no feeding 
should be given until the plants are 
well in flower to avoid bud dropping. 

Sweet peas grown on the Cordon 
system will easily attain a height of 
10 or 12 feet. Sometimes after having 
reached the top of the bamboos, the 
ties can be cut and the plants trailed 
along the bottom of the canes and 
started up another bamboo to con- 
tinue flowering unt:] the end of the 
summer, when they may again have 
reached the tops of the bamboos. 

While sweet peas grown on the Cor- 
don system need constant attention, 
the reward in quality of flowers is 
well worth the effort, and after all, 
that is really gardening. 
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Lovel 


T seems almost criminal to keep 

guests waiting while Thanks- 
giving dinner is being photo 
graphed, but the picture below 
is worthy of their patience, isn’t 
it? Beginning with the highly 
decorative centerpiece of vege- 
tables, on the beige-and-jade 
damask cloth in the foreground, 
note all the interesting details: 
cunning butter molds on the Ba- 
varian Dresden bread and butter 
plates; topaz Fostoria water gob- 
lets, and small glasses of car- 
bonated cider; sterling silver flat- 
ware, “Napoleon Plate” pattern; 
carving set of Shefheld plate with 
ivory handles. As to food, 
canned corn-on-the-cob is used, 
and the positively regal turkey is 
surrounded by rosy apple shells 
filled with cranberry jelly, alter- 
nating with celery filled with 
Philadelphia cream cheese creamed 
with minced green pepper, piped 
into the celery cavity in star- 
shaped mounds. Mashed potatoes, 
gravy and oyster stuffing of the 
turkey complete the main course. 


iest of All A 


Photographed by Ralph Young 





ig Mabe you the right number of goblets or 

footed glasses to go around for Thanks- 
giving dinner? If not, stock up now, for charming 
glassware is astonishingly low in price. In the 
photograph above, candlesticks and cake stand 
(which holds tiny individual pies) are crystal, 
and the water glasses, from left to right, are 
amber, wisteria, crystal, topaz, cut crystal, and 
black on crystal. See them in your local shops. 
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\) JOULD you like to have 


the complete menu of the 
western Thanksgiving dinner, the 
main course of which is photo- 
graphed at left? Then here it is: 


A Three-Course Dinner 
for a Sunset 
Family Group of Eight 


Sunset Gold Cup 


(Sliced peaches, oroettes, canned Thomp- 

son seedless grapes, oranges, bananas, 

powdered sugar; served very cold sur- 
rounded by ice) 


Turkey with Western Oyster Stuffing 
Riced or Mashed Potatoes Giblet Gravy 
Canned Golden Bantam Corn on the Cob 


Red Apple Shells Filled with 
Cranberry Jelly 
Hearts of Celery Filled with Blended 
Roquefort and Cream Cheese 


Home-Made Rolls or Little Biscuit 
Pickled Peaches 
Cider Served with Carbonated Water 


Home-Made Orange Sherbet, made with 
Blood Oranges 


Individual Pumpkin Pies 

Black Coffee Mints 

There, doesn’t that sound de- 
licious, and can’t you see the 
beautiful harmony of colors in 
both foods and tableware? The 
planning of a successful dinner 
demands more art than science— 
as does homemaking in general! 
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Arranged by Doris Hudson Moss 


Am family in a small home 

may have just as delightful a 
holiday guest dinner as tradition 
dictates, carried out on a slightly 
smaller scale and with less formal 
appointments than the big dinner 
discussed on the opposite page 
boasts. Here is an excellent pat- 
tern to follow: 


A Three-Course Dinner 
for a Sunset 


Family Group of Four 


Western Oyster Cocktail, 
Accompanied by pie-pastry canape 
heaped with caviar and minced onion 


Roast Chicken or Duck 
with Chestnut Stuffing 


Brown Rice, Cooked Dry Gravy 


Whole Boiled or Steamed Cauliflower, 
covered with Buttered Crumbs 
Corn Bread or Muffins Curled Celery 
Cranberry Sauce Spiced Whole Figs 
Deep-Dish Pumpkin Pie, 

Served Warm (Pass Whipped Cream) 
Black Coffee Bonbons and Salted Nuts 


If the table is small, a tea cart 
placed at the host's left, to hold 
hot plates and dishes of vege- 
tables, will serve as first aid dur- 
ing the carving; or, in the interests 
of convenience, the plates for the 
main course may be served in 
the kitchen and brought, piping 
hot, to the table. If this is done, 
be sure to serve the dessert at the 
table, for the sake of ceremony. 
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‘oe thankful is the hostess who possesses 
any one or all of the good-looking aids to 
hospitality photographed above. From left to 
right, the oven-glass pie plate in a pewter holder, 
and the pewter coffee pot, cider jug, and tea 
service are from the White House; the heat-proof 
glass bubble-shaped tea pot with chromium 
plated lid and handle is from Goldberg-Bowen 
and Company. Aren't they all bits of beauty? 


HANKSGIVING dinner for 

four, in the new little home, 
is served in beautiful simplicity. 
Tablecloth and napkins of creamy 
Italian linen, embroidered by 
hand in all-over design, harmonize 
perfectly with the plates, banded 
in soft green and brown, and the 
donkey salt and pepper holder of 
French peasant ware. For the 
centerpiece, grapes arranged on 
grape leaves wreathe a Brittany 
candle stick holding a tan candle. 
Amber Fostoria glass and plated 
flat silver in Silhouette design 
complete the table appointments. 
Oyster cocktails, served in glasses 
embedded in chopped ice, are 
accompanied by pie-pastry canapes 
topped with a blending of Phila- 
delphia cream cheese, horseradish 
and minced ripe olives. Please 
observe one particularly inter- 
esting detail—the placing of the 
first course on the service plate. 
It is original and charming. Isn't 
this altogether a truly western 
and truly autumnal dinner table, 
worthy of Thanksgiving day? 
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Neighborly Chats 


With One Western Mother 


Because my parents had a little 
store for several years, and for 
business reasons we had to be 
“sociable,” I grew up with a friendly 
feeling toward my neighbors. Condi- 
tions have changed entirely now. My 
parents have retired from business, 
and I have had a home of my own for 
years, but I still feel that my neighbor 
is a very valuable asset to me, a source 
of untold profit. 

From time to time I hear women 
boast of the fact that they have lived 
in their homes for years and never 
visited a single one of their neighbors. 
That’s too bad. They perhaps think 
they must search far for true friends. 
It makes me think of our California 
people who go to Europe to see the 
sights, and yet have never been to the 
top of Mt. Tamalpais where they 
could enjoy one of the most w onderful 
sights in all the whole wide world. 

What if men in business boasted 
of not knowing other men in their 
district? Men know that community 
business organizations are a source of 
great profit to them. Being a house- 
wife is a business, and I try to do all 
I can to make a success of that busi- 
ness. Let me say that I have belonged 
to school organizations, church soci- 
eties, and various clubs ever since I 
can remember, but the friendships 
that have grown out of everyday 
re contacts outweigh them 
all. 

How much my neighbors mean to 
me cannot be told in words because 
the boundary line between real neigh- 
bors and true friends is too slight, and 
I cannot express the value of true 
friendship. 

God bless my neighbors. The one 
who sends me a hot lunch when I am 
sick in bed. The one who keeps an 
eye on my boy while I go shopping. 
The other one who gives her honest 
opinion on which dress I should wear 
to Mrs. Somebody’s tea. Then there 
is the little garden lady down the 
street who just loves to give me cut- 
tings and seeds as well as valuable 
hints about planting them. Oh, and 
I mustn’t forget the neighbor across 
the street who helps me with my 
sewing and shows me how to make 
hooked rugs, or the one who sends 
me in a sample of her new cake 
recipe, and countless others. I love 
them all. 
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by 
Blanche E. Welling 


I know there are sometimes mis- 
understandings and hard feelings. 
But why dwell on them? We find 
them in business, schools, clubs and 
every walk of life, so why blame the 
neighbors for more than their share. 
The benefits are a million per cent 
greater. Most of the neighborhood 
squabbles start only from children’s 
quarrels anyway. Billy and Bobby 
have most likely gone to the store to 
share the same glass of root beer long 
before their fond mamas have reached 
the peak of their heated debate as to 
which child threw the first stone 
anyway. 

Some day invite your neighbors in 
to an old-fashioned sewing circle. Tell 
them to bring along their last week’s 
mending. Sew a little; talk a little 
and eat a little, and most likely you 
will enjoy the best party you have 
had since you were sixteen. 


Christmas is Coming 


OW that vacations are over, and 

most of our fall house cleaning 
is done, we neighbors are talking 
about the fact that Christmas is com- 
ing. Of course gifts are uppermost in 
our minds, and we are exchanging 
ideas. One lady told me the other 
day of a simple rule which has proved 
itself very satisfactory in her big 
circle of relatives and friends. She 
said, “Give something practical to the 
extravagant person, and something 
extravagant to the practical person.” 
I think that a fine rule, don’t you? 
We all know the person who is so 
practical-minded she finds it next to 
impossible to buy a few luxuries for 
herself, although in her heart she just 
loves them. Buy her a bottle of per- 
fume and a fancy silk handkerchief. 
Then we also know many persons who 
are too much the other way; to such 
a one we should give a set of pot lifters 
and a half a dozen tea towels. J think 
it will be fun this year to study the 
dispositions of the various people on 
my Christmas list and give accord- 
ingly. Incidentally I believe it will 
help to solve one of my biggest prob- 
lems. I told this friend of a rule I try 
to follow when giving gifts at any 
time of the year, and that is: “Give 
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something either useful or beautiful. 
The ideal gift is a combination of 
both.” By the way, I have also found 
that a very good guide to follow when 
buying things for myself or our home. 


Radio Plugs 


G PEAKING of Christmas presents, 
here is a suggestion for some 
thoughtful husband. Is your home 
wired for radio outlets in more than 
one room? If not, do you realize how 
many excellent programs your fond 
wife may be missing because her daily 
duties call her into rooms where she 
cannot hear the broadcast? My hus- 
band bought a few feet of wire and 
several outlets at small expense, and 
wired our first home himself. When 
we had our new home built, the elec- 
tricians wired each room with con- 
venient radio outlets the same as other 
electric plugs. Judging from my own 
experience, there are few gifts you 
could give your wife, or the whole 
family for that matter, which would 
give as many hours of pleasure, at 
anywhere near the cost of this one. 
Of course a loud speaker is necessary, 
but most homes have one or more left 
from discarded radio sets of other 
days, and if not, one can be purchased 
either new or used at a very reason- 
able price. 

Here on the Pacific Coast, so many 
of our most interesting programs are 
broadcasted early in the day, due to 
the difference in time between here 
and the eastern cities. In this, at 
least, we housewives have an advan- 
tage over our working sisters and hus- 
bands, if we will avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to listen in and profit 
thereby. Convenient radio outlets 
have proved to be blessings to me. 


Mental Suggestion 

NEX! time you want your little 

son or daughter to help with the 
dishes, just say: “If you will hurry up 
now, I will help you do the dishes,” 
instead of saying, “Hurry up now and 
help me with the dishes.” I find it 
works nine times out of ten. Applying 
psychology, some might say. Any- 
way it makes the child feel that he is 
boss and you are his helper, instead 
of the opposite, as is usually the case. 
This suggestion works equally well 
when applied to the other jobs a child 
should do around his home. 
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HERE are widely circulated 

myths among those uninitiated 
that to partake of open fire victuals 
is to invite digestive disorders of the 
most serious sort; that the sojourners 
far from home or restaurant subsist 
upon bacon, beans and flapjacks; that 
because kitchen and grocery store are 
not found on the trail, good food is 
impossible. 

What a lot of hooey! Why, there 
is a man who has spent an average 
lifetime in the Sierra Nevada of 
California as packer, guide and 
cook who would tab as a green- 
horn that person who would in- 
clude in his grub list more than a 
few small cans of beans. He has 
been eating camp food months 
each season for more than thirty- 
five years and can turn out a meal 
over an open fire that will include 
everything from soup to pie. And 
he does not have to sit around all 
forenoon planning what he is go- 


Making Pie ona 
Pack ‘Trip 


Dick Down 
Tells How 


“Poley,” Champion 
Cook of The High 
Sierra, Does It 

































ing to have for dinner, either. 

This man is Ione Napoleon 
Kanawyer and like his historically 
famous namesake believes that 
travelers, whether headed for war 
or to view the spectacular splen- 
dors of the High Country, can do 
a better job of the work at hand 
if proper consideration is given to 
their stomachs. 

Poley—short for Napoleon— 
Kanawyer has developed camp 
cookery to a culinary art. Now 
fifty-two years old he had his first 
taste of camp fare when he was 









Raisin Pie 


O make raisin pie | put half a teaspoonful 
of salt and two cups of flour into any clean 


pan there is handy, stir this up and then mix 
in one cup of shortening. To this sticky mix- 
ture I add enough water (about half a cup) 
until the dough can be rolled out with an old 
vottle or any other rolling pin that is handy. 
Place bottom crust in pie pan of right dimen- 
sion to fit into bottom of Dutch oven. Fill 
pan level full of stewed raisins, place on top 
crust, sprinkle with sugar and bake for twenty 
or thirty minutes. Stand on guard with shot 
gun until rest of dinner is ready!—‘‘Poley.” 


































for sale in sizes over 16 inches. 
The oven has almost straight 
sides and is from 3 to 6 inches 
in depth according to the diam- 
eter. The lid extends out 


slightly over the lip of the pot 








ten years of age, accompanying 
his father into the Sierra Nevada 
on prospecting trips. The gor- 
geous Kings River Canyon became 
his home in 1896 when Kanawyer’s 
Camp was established near the east 
end of this mountain valley. To this 
camp during the years it was operated 
came many travelers, many of them 
famous, all seeking a pleasant outdoor 
vacation. 


OLEY early found that these cli- 
ents, whether they were in camp 
or on the trail, were interested in good 
food as much as anything and this 
youngster set himself to the task of 
acquiring a knowledge of cooking. 
In camp it was not difficult for 
there his mother, who incidentally at 
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the age of 72 years still makes her 
annual trip into the High Country, 
was his mentor but on the trail he was 
on his own. 

He early discovered that when 
away from the home camp his great- 
est aid in keeping his charges gastro- 
nomically contented was the Dutch 
oven. A Dutch oven? This camp 
accessory has a history that goes back 
into pioneer days and probably will 
always be known as long as there is a 
country in which the horse or mule 
is used in transporting supplies. 

The Dutch oven is a cast iron pot 
ranging in size from 10 inches in 
diameter up but they rarely are found 
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and on the upper side of the 
lid and around the edge is a 
ridge approximately one-half 
inch high. The utensil also has the 
customary bail. 

In using the Dutch oven the cook 
finds or digs a shallow depression in 
which coals from the fire are placed. 
After the food has been placed in the 
oven it is set down on these coals and 
more coals are placed on the lid. 

The youthful Kanawyer in experi- 
menting with the Dutch oven dis- 
covered that almost anything that 
could be cooked in the oven of the 
big camp range could likewise be 
brought to a tasty end in this cast 
iron utensil. It was not long before 
his fame as a cook grew, much to his 
disgust, because he was conscripted 
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for service in the kitchen at camp 
when there was a rush or some de- 
fection in the ranks of the culinary 
staff. 

This early training was followed 
by years of camp and trail and re- 
sulted in building up a long list of 
open fire recipes so that Poley now 
could publish a fair-sized cook 
book with every page reflecting 
the glories of the open places, with 
the description of each dish asso- 
ciating itself with some beauty 
spot of the High Sierra and every line 
bringing back memories of happy days 
gone by. 

What are some of these dishes that 
have gained fame in many parts of the 
Sierra? Here are just a few, copied 
down at various times and in farflung 
places, while Poley, without rush or 
fuss, turned out his gustatory master- 
pieces: 


Baked Trout 


After cleaning trout pack them as 
closely as possible, with their bellies 
up, in the Dutch oven which has been 
buttered. Sprinkle with salt and 
place small strip of bacon inside each 
fish. If there is plenty of butter in 
camp ied piece of butter about the 
size of almond kernel with the bacon. 
Bake for thirty minutes. 


Biscuit 
Two cups of flour, large mixing 
spoon of powdered milk, teaspoon and 
half of baking powder, half teaspoon 
of salt, water to bring to right con- 
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cut and 


Roll out, 
place in well buttered Dutch 


sistency. 


oven. Bake twenty to thirty minutes. 
Then there was that venison roast, 
the details of its cooking are not at 
hand but the memory lingers on— 
And Caramel Cake all covered with 
tasty icing— 
And a bannock like the light bread 


Mother used to make— 


H! And a dozen other choice 

dishes the recollection of which 
is torture to this poor restaurant 
frequenter. 

But the Dutch oven is not the only 
camp implement Poley can make per- 
form in a finished manner. Here’s his 
recipe for trout chowder: 

One dozen 8- or 9-inch trout or that 

equivalent in trout meat. While 
cleaning split the skin along the back, 
full length. Drop them into boiling 

water for two minutes. Take out and 
flesh will drop readily from all bones. 
Place meat in stew kettle. Peel and 
dice three average sized potatoes and 
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POOLEY in action. The 

first photograph on 
this page shows him 
putting pie into Dutch 
oven; second, removing 
coals to look at browned 
pie; third, the tasting test 


cook in hot fat until brown. Peel, 
dice and fry three onions well 
done. Place potatoes and onions 
in kettle with fish. If desired add 
small quantity of fried bacon in 
small pieces. Add small amount 
of water, season to taste and sim- 
mer for twenty minutes. 
And just one more: 


Hot Cornmeal Cakes 


Two cups cold cornmeal mush, 
one cup flour, two teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, two eggs, one tea- 
spoon salt. Mix mush and eggs, 
add flour with salt and baking 
powder. Add milk or water to 
make batter. Cook same as ordi- 
nary hotcakes. 

And just to get even this 
poor unfortunate is going to 
get the Dutch oven out of 
the basement, build a fire 
in the backyard tonight and 
have some real food. It 
probably will not be in 
Poley’s class but it will be 
better than what I had at 
lunch. The sleeping bag 
and air mattress will prob- 
ably be added to the picture 
a little later. All set for 
breakfast. 

Camp food! You said it! 








Now You Tell One! 


AYBE you have some camp 

recipes and tips that are just 
as good as Poley’s. Then send them 
along to Sunset, so that other fol- 
lowers of the call of the wild may 
share your wisdom! We will pub- 
lish the best contributions from time 
to time through the coming year, and 
will pay at regular rates for all that 
we publish. 

Be sure to give all necessary in- 
structions so that the tenderfoot may 
be as successful as the old-timer. 
Send your tips and recipes to The 
Editors, Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco. We 
want to hear from you. 
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Ten Traveling Tips 


From a Motoring Mother | 


Have you driven along a cliff 
road on a foggy night or in high 
mountains where going was 
rough and the forest kept out even 
star light? We have, and we were 
thankful for the spotlight which is 
connected with the front axle. It 
moves with the turn of the wheel but 
is within the law because it does not 
tip up. Itis exactly adjusted with the 
lights which are on either side of it 
and we have a certificate from the 
headlight adjusting station to prove 
it to an inquiring officer. There’s a 
law against a movable light by the 
steering wheel. 


HH 


2 I wish pockets were on both 
| front doors of an automobile 

with the right door pocket 
large and section-stitched for 
holding articles in upright positions. 
When we had our seat covers made, 
we ordered such pockets for the doors. 
Now we don’t need to remove all the 
duffle to find the pliers or the sunburn 
temedy. And speaking of car pockets: 
It’s mighty handy to tear soft cloth 
into squares, roll the squares into neat 
bundles, secure the whole with a rub- 
ber band, and drop it into a paper 
bag. When a cloth is wanted, it may 
be used and discarded. A large cloth 
so often has grease spots on it or be- 
comes dusty. For a long trip, a chem- 
ically treated polishing cloth, together 
with a large square of cheese cloth and 
a whisk broom will keep the car clean 
and comfortable. 


3 Are there little people in your 
family who wear socks? We 
have found that on a long jour- 
ney the calves of our children’s legs 
rub badly on the edge of the car seat. 
I bind the small legs with 3-inch 
gauze, much in the fashion of a sol- 
dier’s puttees. The top is securely 
fastened with a small safety pin. 


We have just completed a long 

tour with four grownups and 

one child in the car. Needless 
to say, we had many small accessories 
and personal belongings which might 
become lost, mixed, broken and so on 
—all of which makes for irritating 
confusion on a trip. Choosing five 
colors of Indian Head I made five 
bags, 14 by 11 inches, finished the tops 
with an inch fold and ran half-inch 
elastic through the folds. Then I took 
my needle and went to the car. I 
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stitched the elastic securely around 
the robe rail and there they hung 
throughout the journey—fat, im- 
portant, and useful with the proper- 
ties of each passenger. We also had 
five yard-lengths of tape for tieing up 
coats. Stacked in bundles, they were 
small bother. 





To me, there is nothing more 

devastating than a long head- 

aching drive toward the sun. 
Even eye visors do not entirely pro- 
tect one. There are gadgets called 
visorettes, made of green pyralin, fas- 
tening to the car above the mirror, 
one for each side, and effectively filter- 
ing the sun’s rays. And speaking of 
glare, you probably carry dark glasses 
with you. Secured by a rubber band, 
the frames will be less easily broken. 
In most cases, lavender glass is most 
restful. There are small sizes for 
children, remember. 


A fellow camper asked us to 

dine at his camp not long ago. 

He had gathered huckleberries 
and had made a shortcake. I was as 
much impressed by his aluminum 
compartment plates, however, as I 
was by his excellent supper. The 
plates were good grade aluminum, 
111% inches in diameter with three 
sections and two indentations, pre- 
sumably for jam and butter. I liked 
his enamel cups better than our alum- 
inum ones, too. They keep liquid hot 
longer and the handles are cooler. 
had another enviable article of 

equipment. He nonchalantly 
opened a wide-mouthed thermos jug 
and brought forth big, steamy tam- 
ales, wrapped in their corn husks. 
“Where,” we asked, “‘did those come 
from?” “Back yonder on the high- 
way,” he replied. “I bought them 
yesterday, preheated the jug, put 
them in piping hot, and here they 
are.” The opening of our thermos jug 
is 414 inches; the opening of this wide 
mouthed jug is about 8 inches. Imag- 
ine the little meat pies, the stuffed 
chicken, the roast and so on one could 
bake or buy at roadside delicatessens. 
(Here’s a tip. If you come down the 
Redwood Highway, look for the one 
at Arcata. It’s justly famous.) 


Our host of the huckleberries 
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FI So many parents ask me how 
our children react to a long 
motor trip. Without undue 
conceit, let me tell you the rules we 
have evolved for them while travel- 
ing. We try to be on the road by 6:30 
each morning, which necessitates ris- 
ing at 5, to permit time for a large, 
satisfying, well planned breakfast as 
well as for a ten minute play time of 
ball or tag. At 6:30 we are in the 
car and off. At 8:30, or thereabouts, 
there is fresh fruit to eat, and a drink. 
At 10:30, a generous amount of good 
candy for the energy it gives. At 
12:30, luncheon which consists mainly 
of fruit, milk and sandwiches. At 3 
o'clock there is a sandwich left from 
lunch, and more candy. We plan to 
end our drive in time for an hour’s 
play, a, bath, dinner and bed, all by 8. 


Does your dog go motoring 

with you? I hope he rides in- 

side the car, but if he must 
“ride the board,” build him a fence 
and an isinglass windshield. Give him 
a soft yet firm resting place, and do 
not tie him. Canned dog food, which 
is a balanced ration, is ideal for trips 
but remember, it is rich. It is wise 
to reduce the amount of feeding while 
traveling. Hard biscuit furnish ‘syn- 
thetic” bones. Give him clean water 
in his own pan and help to keep him 
well. Watch for ticks. They are 
thick in cattle country. To remove, 
cover tick with gasoline or fly spray 
until dead. Then unscrew gently, ¢o 
the left, otherwise, the head will break 
off and start Towser on his way to 


infection. 
10 makes better traveling bottles 
than flasks. A flask is flat and 
may be had in pint size. It takes up 
surprisingly small room in a bag and 
has a safe screw top. I have painted 
contents-names on several for my 
family and we have enjoyed their 
convenience, as well as the neat man- 
ner in which they fit against the side 
of a bag. Also, it’s smart to take 
along enough of drug necessities when 
one plans a long trip. And here’s a 
tip for a “housewife.”” Most men dis- 
like sewing kits yet need a bit of sev- 
eral colored threads and some needles 
on a trip. My husband uses a large 
cork in which to stick needles already 
threaded. The thread he winds neatly 
around the cork. 


Smile if you must, but nothing 














Have You Tried 


These Meats? 





Learn Exactly How to Prepare 
Sweetbreads Financiere, Corned 


Ham and Other “Company” Meats 


ECIDING upon the meat to be 

served is probably the most 
dificult part of planning a dinner 
for guests. Variety is one of the big 
aims, but with it must be coupled 
appetite appeal. Moreover, it must 
be achieved without too much effort 
—particularly last-minute effort—on 
the part of the hostess. 

The meat dishes described in this 
article are unusual, and unusually 
good. With the exception of the Eggs 
Benedict there is no last-minute rush, 
but even this dish is not so compli- 
cated as it looks, or as it appears on 
first reading of the directions. When 
no more than four persons are to be 
served, the hostess-who-is-also-cook 
can manage its preparation and ser- 
ving without difficulty. 

It is worth noting, too, that all 
these meat dishes sound and look 
much more extravagant than they 
really are. Remember, in figuring the 
cost of meat, to divide the total cost 
by the estimated number of servings. 
On that basis a baked ham, which has 
a rather high original or total cost, 
has a very reasonable cost per serving. 


Sweetbreads Financiere 

Many persons find ordinary creamed 
sweetbreads rather uninteresting, and 
thus a brown sauce served on this 
meat dish will be welcomed as a 
change. This dish also is a nice one 
to serve when there are some leftover 
chicken livers in the house and a jar 
of good rich brown sauce. By the 
way, excellent canned chicken livers 
may be purchased now. These are 
already sauted in butter and thus are 
ready to use. 

Prepare one pair of sweetbreads as 
usual by soaking in cold water at least 
an hour, changing the water several 
times. Remove the skin and veins. 
Cover with boiling salted water to 
which 1 tablespoonful of vinegar or 
lemon juice has been added, and sim- 
mer 20 minutes. Drain, place i in cold 
water for 10 minutes, wipe dry, and 
then break them into small pieces. 

Saute these sweetbreads with 6 or 8 
chicken livers in 114 tablespoonfuls of 
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butter for 1 minute. Add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cooking sherry. Saute 12 
mushrooms in another 1% table- 
spoonfuls of butter and let these cook 
until browned and tender. To them 
add 2 tablespoonfuls of flour and 114 
cupfuls of a rich brown sauce. (I usu- 
ally use a thin brown gravy, or make 
a rich stock using bouillon cubes, or 
one of the good yeast or meat stock 
preparations on the market.) Cook 
3 minutes; add the sweetbreads and 
chicken livers and serve on toast or in 
pastry rings. 


Corned or Sweet Pickled Ham 

A corned or sweet pickled ham is 
an interesting change from the usual 
line of meats. It is much more moist 
than a smoked ham. These hams are 
prepared by several different com- 
panies, but if it is not possible to 
obtain one in your particular locality, 
you may have a leg of pork prepared 
by your meat man in the same way 
that he prepares corned beef for you. 
To cook it, proceed as follows: 

Wash the corned ham, place it in 
boiling water, and let it boil slowly 
for 34%4 to 4 hours. This ham does 
not need soaking first. It is done 
when the very small bone at the bot- 
tom of the ham is easily removed. 
The leg of pork at this time looks as 
if it were overdone as it is quite soft 
around the small bone, but that fact 
should not be confusing. The ham is 
not done until that little bone can be 
removed very easily. 

Let the ham stand in the liquor in 
which it was cooked until cool, then 
remove from the water and skin the 
ham. Sprinkle % cupful of light 
brown sugar over the meat, and stick 
14 cupful of whole cloves into the fat. 
Place in a hot (425 degrees) oven for 
10 minutes. This is now ready to 
cool and serve if it is wanted for cold 
ham. If it is to be served hot, it is 
better to cook it 15 or 20 minutes less 
in the water and bake it about 25 
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ISS HELEN WELLS, promi- 
nent in home economics circles 
on the Pacific Coast, knows a great 
deal about food and how to cook it 


beautifully. In fact, she collab- 
orated with Mrs. Belle De Graf in 
writing the splendid cook book by 
that very name, ‘‘Food and How to 
Cook it,”” reviewed in SUNSET a 
few months ago. We know you will 
like her clear directions for prepar- 
ing these unusual meats and meat 


dishes.—G. A. C 
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minutes in order to heat it through 
thoroughly. 

The time given above is for a ham 
weighing from 10 to 12 pounds. If 
a larger ham (13 or 14 pounds) is to 
be cooked, it will have to boil about 
half an hour longer. 


Eggs Benedict 

With the scraps from a_ baked 
corned ham on hand, one should take 
advantage and have the egg dish that 
most persons consider the best of all 
egg dishes. This is not nearly so hard 
to prepare as most women think. The 
Hollandaise sauce seems to be the 
great stumbling block. Once this 
hazard is mastered, the rest is easy. 
You will need: 

2 English muffins (split) or 4 slices 


0 rea 

11% tablespoonfuls of butter 

4 slices of ham 

4 eggs 

And for the Hollandaise sauce: 

4 cupful of butter 

4 egg yolks 

4% teaspoonful of salt 

Juice of 44 lemon 

2 tablespoonfuls of boiling water 
Toast the English muffin halves or the 
slices of bread. Butter these and keep 
them in a warm place. Broil the slices 
of ham under a hot broiler for about 
2 minutes. Keep these hot also. Now 
the Hollandaise sauce must be made. 
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Do not use anything but an enamel 
double boiler for making Hollandaise. 

Cream the butter in a bowl, using 
a wooden spoon; add egg yolks and 
beat until they are combined well 
with the butter; add the lemon juice 
and salt; add the hot water very 
gradually. Pour this into the upper 
part of the double boiler and place it 
over warm (not hot or boiling) water. 
Stir this mixture constantly until it 
is the consistency of thick cream. Re- 
move from the fire but continue to 
beat until it is quite thick. This must 
now be kept in a warm place, but not 
hot, while the eggs are being poached. 

To poach eggs, grease the bottom 
of a deep frying pan and fill the pan 
34 full of water. Add % teaspoonful 
of salt. Let the water come to the 
boiling point. Break each egg into 
a saucer and lower it carefully into 
the water. Do not let the water boil 
after the eggs have been placed in it, 
but keep it at the simmering point. 
Baste the eggs by lifting the water 
gently by tablespoonfuls over each 
egg. Cook until the white is firm, 
remove with a perforated skimmer, 
place on the ham which has been 
placed on the hot muffin or toast, 
cover with Hollandaise, sprinkle pap- 
rika over the top, garnish with parsley 
and serve at once. These eggs must 
be served on a very hot plate, for 
there are so many things about them 
to cool easily and so every precaution 
must be taken to keep them as warm 
as possible. 


Corned Tongue 


We have corned tongues as well as 
hams, and they make a very fine hot 
dish; then, too, the slices that are left 
make a very fine addition to a cold 
meat plate. Cold meats with a good 
salad and a mustard pickle of some 
variety make a meal that no one can 
refuse. For preparing the tongue you 
will need only: 

1 corned or sweet pickled tongue 

1 carrot 

1 onion 

2 bay leaves 
Place the tongue in boiling water to 
which have been added the vege- 
tables, cut in small pieces, and the 
bay leaves. Boil slowly for 34 hours. 
Let stand in its own liquor until cool, 
then remove and skin. If this is to be 
served hot, reheat it in boiling water 
for 15 minutes, and serve with the 
following sauce: 


Orange Sauce 
3 eet’ of shortening (beef 
drippings, bacon fat, butter, or 
chicken fat) 
1 fs some of chopped onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
34 cupful of stock 
¥ cupful of orange juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of orange peel, shred- 
ded fine 
2 teaspoonfuls of currant jelly 
Y% teaspoonful of pepper 
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“ELECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 





Protect 
Precious Young Eyes 
with shaded lights 


Study time! Guard youthful eyesight against the treacher- 
ous glare of unshaded lights. Science has proven that the 
glare from unshaded lights is equally as harmful as in- 
sufficient lights — too frequently the cause of headaches, 
nervousness, irritability and inefficiency. 


Daytime drowsiness from sleepless nights can be overcome 
by the use of proper lighting during home study periods. 


Don’t imperil your own eyesight either. Use shaded lights. 
They will greatly enhance the beauties of your home 
with their soft, decorative light. 


If you are planning to remodel your home — or to build 
a new one — write to the Bureau for information and 
suggestions on the proper home lighting and the approved 
Red Seal Plan of electrical wiring. No obligation whatever. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 848 Roosevelt Street 


Los Angeles Fresno 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 
as an advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity. 


ee: ee 
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Casts SO Little: 





In the whole history of kitchens—never so 


adaptable and economical a fuel as gas; never 
so clean and convenient a cooking device as the 
modern gas range. Cooks the most elaborate 


meals easily, perfectly, and at fractional cost. 


Heat control, insulated oven, speed burners 
automatic lighter—these are a few modern 


features that save money, time and temper. 


Stop in at the show rooms of your gas com- 
pany or appliance dealer. See the new gas 
ranges, resplendent in their colorful enamels. 


Moderate first cost, easy terms. Why not have 


one now? 





Pacific Coast Gas Association, 447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Please send copy of EASIER HOUSEKEEPING . . 
with new recipes and surprise features 


Name — 





Street 


City. 





State. 
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Melt shortening, add onion, and cook 
until golden brown. Add flour, stir 
until lightly browned, and add the 
stock. (If stock is not at hand, make 
it by adding 1 bouillon cube or 1 
teaspoonful of beef extract to # cupful 
of boiling water.) When this sauce 
has thickened, strain to remove the 
onion. Add the orange juice and the 
rind, which has been cut in exceed- 
ingly fine strips with a very sharp 
knife. (If you find it hard to cut the 
rind fine enough, you may grate the 
orange on a coarse grater. The cut 
rind is, however, more attractive to 
the eye.) Add the jelly at the last, 
and when it has melted the sauce is 
ready to pour over the hot tongue 
which has been cut in very thin slices. 


Chicken and Ham Under Glass 
A very nice dish for a “company 
dinner” and one which may be pre- 
pared largely ahead of meal time 


| without much loss of flavor is chicken 


and ham under glass. The only diffi- 
culty tor most homes is the fact that 


| the housewife has always been afraid 
| to prepare what she calls 
| dishes and thus she has never pur- 
| chased a set of shirred egg dishes with 
| the glass bells to fit. If she once owns 


“fancy” 


a set of these, she will find many uses 


| for them and will find them a great 
| solution for many meat courses. 


You will need: 


2 114-pound broilers 

1 tablespoonful of olive oil 

4 small slices of baked ham 

8 large mushrooms 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

l4 teaspoonful of pepper 

1% 6 teaspoonful of Geaccastendine sauce 
2 ‘cutee of thin cream 

2 tablespoonfuls of salted sherry 


| Cut broilers in quarters, remove skin 


| Saute quickly in olive oil. 


and as much of the bone as is possible. 
Place the 
slices of ham in the egg shirrers, and 
place on them the fried chicken—a 


leg and breast to each dish. Place 
| these closely together in the very cen- 


ter of the dish. Add the butter to 
the pan in which the chickens were 


| sauted, and saute the mushrooms 


| degrees) for 15 or 20 minutes. 
| dish is prepared in the morning up to 
SEND FOR FREE?/BOOKLET 





until they are brown and slightly 
tender. Add the flour, salt, pepper, 
Worcestershire and cream. Cook 
slowly until this all comes to the boil- 
ing point and then cook about 2 min- 
utes. Add the sherry and pour this 
sauce and the mushrooms over the 
chickens. If this is prepared just 
before dinner time, cover with the 
bells and place in a hot oven (400 
If the 


the point where it is to be put in the 
oven, and it has become thoroughly 
cold, place in a moderate oven (360 
degrees) for 30 minutes. If this dish 


_ is prepared early in the day and baked 


| 


at the time of the meal, do not cover 
with the bell until just time to place 
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Now: 
LYNDEN TAMALES 


Real CHICKEN TAMALES, well seasoned 
but mild, the kind that “taste like more.” 
Merely heat in can and serve in split 
husks. 
Other LYNDEN brand CANNED CHICK- 


Packed in inside enameled tins. 


EN PRODUCTS include; Boneless ROAST 
CHICKEN (breast and legs only) ; CHICK- 
EN & EGG NOODLES; CHICKEN SAND- 
WICH SPREAD and CHICKEN LIVERS. 
Write for free recipes. 








Washington Co-Operative Egg & Poultry Assn. 


General Offices, Seattle, Wash. 








Delicious Syrup 
...FOR A DIME! 


How easy it is when you have a bottle 
of Mapleine handy! Just add 2 cups of 
sugar to a cup of boiling water, then 
flavor with ¥ teaspoon Mapleine. In- 
stantly-you have a rich golden syrup. 
Mapleine also lends pleasing variety 
to a host of staple dishes. “Mapleine 
Cookery’’— free on request. 16-receipe folder 


with every bottle at your grocer’s. Crescent 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 63, Seattle, U.S.A. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker < Flavoring - Meat Savor 














MOORE PUSH.-PIN CO., 





The daintiest things for your 


. For Curtain Tie- Backs 


window curtains. are 


Moore 


DECORATIVE FASTENERS 


6 Colors. 2Sizes, No hammer needed. 
C. Blocks. Everywhere 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

















Cuticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 7 


Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 
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in the oven. Serves four persons. 

It is worth knowing that a slight 
variation of this dish may be pre- 
pared, using canned roast chicken. 
Cut the pieces of boned chicken into 
suitable pieces, using a sharp knife. 
(One pound can of chicken will serve 
four.) In making the cream sauce, 
the rich, jellied chicken stock can very 
nicely replace part of the cream called 
for. Do not try to brown the pieces 
of chicken, but otherwise put the va- 
rious ingredients together as directed 
previously. 


Roasting in the Broiler 

Have you ever roasted your meats 
under the broiler, which is in reality 
true roasting with the fire above the 
tood, instead of baking the meat with 
the flame underneath? The flavors 
of the roasts are so very superior that 
if you try this method once you may 
never want to go back to the old way. 
Bear in mind however, that this 
method of cooking meats requires a 
fairly large broiler space, and that it 
is suitable only for tender cuts, such 
as a standing rib roast. 


Roast Beef 

Always light the flame at least 10 
minutes before placing the roast un- 
der the fire. While waiting for the 
broiler to heat, wipe the roast with a 
damp cloth, then dredge lightly with 
flour, salt, and pepper. Make slight 
incisions in the meat and insert bits 
of onion. When the temperature of 
the oven is 500 degrees, place the 
meat as near the flame as possible, 
guarding against scorching. Sear all 
sides of the roast by leaving the tem- 
perature at 500 degrees for 20 to 25 
minutes, turning the meat frequently. 
Then reduce the heat to 400 degrees. 
Pour over the roast 1 cupful of boiling 
water, and with this and the melted 
fat baste the roast every 15 minutes. 
After searing the meat, allow 12 min- 
utes per pound for rare or 15 minutes 
per pound for well done beef. Thus 
a 6-pound roast will require approx- 
imately 1% hours in all for rare meat, 
or 2 hours for a fairly well done roast. 
The door of the broiling oven is kept 
closed during the roasting. 


Roast Lamb 

Lamb is roasted in very much the 
same way that beef is. The leg or 
rack of lamb is prepared as directed 
for beef, and then is placed under the 
flames with the temperature register- 
ing 500 degrees for 20 or 25 minutes; 
then the flame is reduced until it 
registers 400 degrees. Allow 25 min- 
utes to the pound, including the time 
consumed for searing. (A 6-pound 
roast would thus require about 244 
hours in all.) Lamb should be well 
done, not served rare as beef often is. 
This method of roasting leaves the 
meat with a delicious crisp outside 
and a very juicy inside. 
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Expert 


French Chef 


could not make a _finer 


FRENCH DRESSING 





Delicious... Quickly and Easily Prepared 
...and ECONOMICAL 


ARTICULAR Women always serve 
Prreshiy prepared salad dressings. 
Not only because fresh dressings 
are more delicious but are more 
economical as well. 

With Mazola, you can prepare 
a delicious French Dressing in two 
minutes...an Expert French Chef 
couldn’t make a finer one. Try any 
or all of these three popular French 
Dressing Recipes. 

You will be surprised at the 
ease of preparing salad dressings 
with Mazola. 

PLAIN FRENCH DRESSING 
Y, cup Mazola Y, teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons vinegar 6 teaspoon white pepper 
Beat thoroughly and use with any vegetable, meat or 


fish salad. If a sweeter dressing is desired add 1 tea- 
spoon Karo Red Label. 


These are but three examples of the many unusual recipes in Ida Bailey Allen’s 
book ‘'The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods’’. Send ten cents 
(stamps or coin) with the coupon below and you will promptly receive your copy. 





AALALAAA LALLA ALL 








FRENCH DRESSING for FRUIT SALADS 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 tablespoon Karo, Vs teaspoon salt 
Red Label 1§ teaspoon paprika 
Beat until thoroughly blended and use with any 
fruit salad. 


PIQUANT FRENCH DRESSING 
2 tablespoons chow-chow 
VY, teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
Beat well and serve with any vegetable, fish or 
cheese salad. 


\4 cup Mazola 


Y, cup Mazola 
1 teaspoon Karo, 


Blue Label 


For fifteen years, Mazola has en- 
joyed the preference of thinking 
women everywhere. They realize 
the purity, quality and excellence 
of Mazola as a wholesome, deli- 
cious oil, pressed from the hearts of 
fully-ripened corn kernels. Mazola 
itself is as good to eat as the corn 
from which it comes. 











CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


Dept. S-11, P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York City 


Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). Kindly send me my copy 
of ‘The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” 
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Beat ed¢ yolks light, add. sugar and milks 
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Beat edd whites stiff ost in gufar and vanilla 








These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 














Prunola 

(Demonstrated on these pages) 
2 egg yolks 
1g cupful of sugar AN OVEN DINNER 
¥6 cupful of milk Roast Shoulder of Lamb 
1 cupful of cooked rice Mint Jelly Baked Squash 
1 cupful of cooked prunes, halved and pitted eee hy Salad 
2 tablespoonfuls of peanut butter *Prunola Coffeo 
2 egg whites 
¥% cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Beat the egg yolks until light, and add the sugar, milk, rice, prunes, 
and peanut butter. Next beat the egg whites until stiff, add the F pias 
of sugar gradually and continue beating. Add vanilla. Fold this meringue 
carefully into the first mixture, pour into a buttered baking dish, and 
bake in a very slow oven (250 degrees) for about an hour. Serve warm, 
with milk or cream. This is an unusually interesting dish, and is an 
excellent way of using leftover prunes and rice. The peanut butter 
should not be omitted, as it adds greatly to the flavor.—Mrs. L. M., 
Woodburn, Oregon. 


Salmon Stuffed Peppers 
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3 large peppers Salt and pepper to taste 

1 cupful of canned or leftover cooked 2 tablespoonfuls of chili sauce 
salmon s ; 1 hard-cooked egg 

1 cupful of medium thick white sauce Buttered crumbs 

nant 4 sedis Denon _ Parboil the peppers, after first cutting them 
*Salmon Stuffed Peppers in two lengthwise and removing seeds and 
Hashed Brown Potatoes membranes. Flake the salmon, remove bones 


Buttered Peas Wholewheat Bread | =n skin, and mix with the cream sauce, sea- 
Bread and Butter Pickles . h Fill th 

Fruit Gelatine Chocolate Cookies sonings, and c opped egg. ili the pepper 

Milk or Coffee halves, cover with buttered bread crumbs, 

place in an oiled pan, pour a little hot water 

in the bottom of the pan, and bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 


for 30 minutes.—Mrs. D. S., Los Angeles, California. 
Delicious Pudding Sauce- 


This is excellent for fruit or suet puddings. It requires: 


34 cupful of butter 3 eggs, separated 
1 cupful of sugar Flavoring as desired 


Cream the butter and sugar in the upper part 




































of a double boiler or in a bowl; add the egg yolks, SUNDAY DINNER 

well beaten, and flavoring to taste, and let the 

mixture stand over hot water—do not cook it— | Cranberry Jelly Mashed Potatoes 
for about 15 minutes. Just before serving fold | g_2uedhPiaging with “Delicious 
in the beaten egg whites and allow to stand for Pudding Sauce 

a couple of minutes longer.—Mrs. C. A. McM., 


*German Fried Chicken 














Puyallup, Washington. 
A German Way of Frying Chicken 


This method is excellent to use for frying chicken, squabs, or any 
kind of game. 

Dress and cut up a young chicken, place in a heavy iron or aluminum 
frying pan, and pour over it 1 cupful of sour cream. (One can usually 
buy sour cream from a dairy or creamery.) Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, cover the frying pan, and let fry or stew in the liquid. Watch 
closely after it begins to fry down in the oil from the cream. Add a 
little water from time to time—do not allow the chicken to become 
dry as it will burn easily. Turn often to permit all sides to become a 
delicate brown. Fry until tender and well done. The meat will not 
have a hard, dry crust, but will be a nice brown, tender and delicious. 
After removing the chicken from the pan, add milk and thicken with 
flour paste, to make an excellent brown gravy.—Mrs. H. R. G., Paso 
Robles, California. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Squash Surprise 

















114 pounds of squash Pepper as desired 

3 tablespoonfuls of honey 6 slices of pineapple 

¥ teaspoonful of salt Shredded cocoanut 

Cook the squash (we prefer the banana vari- 

ety) until tender, then drain, mash, and add the FOR A COMLLY Evetune 
honey, salt and pepper. Arrange the slices of — 
pineapple in the bottom of an oiled baking dish, onus... 
and put a mound of the seasoned squash on top Breaded Pork Chops 
of each slice. Sprinkle with a little cocoanut and | Hot Rolls —— = 
put into a moderate oven (375 degrees) to heat | ppjcatipineanaic Tesora “Coffee 
thoroughly and brown the cocoanut.—Mrs. M. 














B. W., Danville, California. 
Cranberry Salad 


1 pound of cranberries 2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 cupful of water Y¥ cupful of walnut kernels 
1 cupful of sugar ¥ cupful of celery, diced 
1 tablespoonful of granulated Juice of 4% lemon 
gelatine Few grains of salt 


Wash and pick over the cranberries, add the water, and cook until 
they burst, but no longer. Add the sugar and stir until dissolved. Soak 
the gelatine in the cold water for five minutes; add to the hot cranberries 
and stir until dissolved. When almost cool add the walnuts, celery, 
lemon juice and salt, and pour into a flat pan or individual molds. 
When cold and stiff cut into squares or turn out of the molds, and serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise or boiled dressing mixed with whipped 
cream.—Mrs. E. R. C., San Fernando, California. 


Luncheon Tamales 








Remove 2 or 3 tamales from their husks (can- 
FOR A PICNIC MEAL AT HOME | ned tamales may be used) and cut in half length- 


“Luncheon Tamales wise. Place in an oiled casserole and pour over 
Spiced Peach Pickles all the contents of a can of corn. Cover with 


Cabbage SI : : 
a. slices of bacon and place in a hot oven (450 de- 
Coffee grees) to heat through and brown the bacon, 
turning the slices so that they may cook on both 








sides. Serves 4 to 6 persons.—A. W. B., Salem, Oregon. 


Southern Molasses Layer Cake 





1 cupful of molasses 


¥ cupful of brown sugar : SATURDAY SUPPER 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening Qed tence ee tate 
4% ~~ - hot ane black coffee Brown Bread scniens coal Sauce 
2 cupfuls of pastry flour a rapefrult Sala 

1 read of soda emia ~ ~“geeeaene 


¥ teaspoonful of salt 








le 

2 i oonfuls of mixed spices (114 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon and }4 tea- 
pln each of nutmeg and cloves; or 114 teaspoonfuls of ginger and 14 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon and allspice) 

Mix together the molasses, sugar, shortening, and add the hot coffee. 
To this mixture stir in gradually the dry ingredients which have been 
sifted together. Add the slightly beaten egg, and pour the batter into 
three layer pans, the bottoms of which are lined with waxed paper cut 
to fit. Bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 20 minutes. Let cool 
slightly, then put the layers together with whipped cream filling 
prepared as follows: 

1 pint of cream 1 cupful of powdered sugar 
1 tablespoonful of strong black coffee 

Whip the cream and add the sugar and coffee; spread between the 
layers and pile on top of the molasses cake. Serve fresh and warm. 
—Mrs. F. J. B., Glendale, California. 
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Serve warm with cream or rith milk. Good! 
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“The Best Party 
We Ever Gave!” 


@ said Harry, enthusiastically, after the 
last friendly good-bye had died away 


au 
elm AFRAID I enjoyed myself even more than my guests,” smiled Margaret, 


happily. 
“T know I did,” answered Harry, as he 
expertly folded a card table. “Why... I 


got a real kick out of hearing our friends 
compliment us on how attractive everything 
looked tonight. There’s nothing like enter- 
taining in your own home, is there? Espe- 
cially when it looks the way ours does.” 

“T think we have a right to be proud of it,” 
said Margaret, frankly. “But tell me... 
what was Mrs. Poindexter saying to you just 
after she came in . . . something nice and 
flattering, I hope.” 

“Tt wasn’t what she was saying that both- 
ered me,” replied Harry. “It was trying to 
answer all the questions she asked. She 
wanted to know every last detail about how 
we managed to select and combine our furni- 
ture and rugs so successfully.” 

“Didn’t I tell you first impressions were im- 
portant?” demanded Margaret. “Why there’s 
no other woman whose opinion I value as 
highly as I do hers. But she isn’t the only one 
who commented on our hall. I knew this 
Whittall Anglo Persian rug was just exactly 


what we needed with this oak chest and 
chair. The colorings and the pattern tone in 
so well with that type of wood.” 


“But you didn’t hear all she had to say about 
the rest of the house,” continued Harry, im- 
portantly. “She was pleased at the way our 
Whittall Anglo Persian in the living room 
harmonized with our mahogany. First, she 
thought it was the furniture that attracted 
her, then she said she realized the charming 
effect was due to our Anglo Persian and the 
way its rich colors and antique pattern 
blended with the wood. I’m only afraid of 
one thing,” he ended, slowly. 

“‘What’s that?” queried Margaret. 

“JT think she’s going to copy your ideas and 
start matching and blending Whittall rugs 
with her different kinds of furniture, too.” 


“Well, why not?” answered Margaret, defi- 
nitely. “Ask any woman and she’ll tell you 
the same thing . . . that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. Why, I consider it 
the finest compliment I ever had.” 





e WurtAte rugs inspire the envy and the admiration of your friends because they are created 
to flatter your furniture and your home. They are offered in the famous Anglo Persian quality . . . in 
Anglo Assyrian and Anglo Ramadan . . . fine lustre finish Oriental reproductions . . . or in Whittall 


Hooked rugs for bedrooms .. . 


all of which provide perfect backgrounds for favorite decorative 


schemes. No matter which you choose you are bound to be right... because Whittall rugs are styled 


to harmonize with any kind of wood. 


Note: This is the fifth story of a series about 
Margaret... her new home... and her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES LTD., 


833 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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Bring 
And Comfort 


WHILE talking to a new friend, 
a short time ago, she mentioned 
that she didn’t believe her house ex- 
pressed her personality, but was at a 
loss to know how to express it. That 
made me wonder whether others 
might not be puzzled the same way, 
so I am recounting several experiences 
which I hope will explain how to trans- 
late personality into homes. 

I accepted my friend’s invitation 
to visit, and found one of the most 
beautiful and individual yards I have 
ever viewed. It was plain to be seen 
this friend was more than ordinarily 
interested in gardening. Then we en- 
tered the house, and do you know 
what I noticed immediately? That 
love of garden was not echoed indoors. 
Not only were the windows too few 
and too small, but high planting near 
the house further obscured the lovely 
view. I have seen this mistake in 
other homes, haven’t you? 

From a hidden cabinet, she drew 
forth some priceless volumes of books, 
which she also treasures highly. 
Again there was nothing in the room 
which featured this interest. 

Now this friend plans to remodel 
her house, featuring her garden-view 
and her book collections. When that 
is completed, her home will express 
her personality. 


i | 
A SECOND friend owned a boat, 
so desired waterfront property. 
From the great range of fresh and salt 
water frontage, she had the foresight 
to choose a lot with an unusual view 
of travel—that never ending source 
of romance. Boats of every descrip- 
tion pass into the harbor a “stone’s 
threw” away. Transcontinental trains 
whiz across a nearby bridge. 

Then, she selected an architect who 
knew how to design a house to fit the 
lot, and complete her vision. He 
planned a large living room across 
the front of the house, as a predom- 
inating note. Three sides of the room 
are almost entirely glass, to take ad- 
vantage of the view. Just as a frame 
enhances a beautiful painting, so 
these windows present to wondering 
eyes a series of ever-moving pictures, 
day and night. 

Lastly, room furnishings cleverly 
unify the home with the out-of-doors, 
echoing the soft greens, golden tans, 
and the sunlight itself. Against the 
restful mottled tan and green walls 
hang gold and green damask drapes. 
Behind them are draw curtains, which 
may be pulled when desired. Rugs 
are patterned with green and tan, 
while a jade green day bed adds a 
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Beauty 


Into Your Home 


plainer note. Lamps furnish the 
brighter gold and orange notes, which 
is as it should be. The fourth side 
of the living room boasts a fireplace 
and book shelves. Even when sitting 
at this center of interest, however, 
the gorgeous view is always seen. 

A dinette off the kitchen also faces 
the water. There a few guests can 
join the family, but folding tables are 
always set up in the living room when 
large groups are entertained, which is 
the usual event. You never saw such 
a popular home for gatherings of 
people! ) 
rh . 


HERE is nothing which adds quite 

so much to the delight of a dressing 
room, as a dressing table. This may 
vary from a plain shelf under the 
window, to a fancy shaped table with 
drawers for all manner of articles. 
So, too, the skirts may run the gamut 
of fabrics. They may be dotted Swiss, 
voile, calico, gingham, glazed or un- 
glazed chintz, silk or satin. These 
may be shirred, plaited, or ruffled. 

Several dressing tables have been 
brought to my attention, however, 
which were so successful that I be- 
lieve others would enjoy hearing 
about one of them. 

It was made from an old bureau. 
The mirror was removed and later 
hung above the chest of drawers. 
Directly above it was the light. From 
this light, around the mirror, and 
over the sides of the chest, fell the 
draperies. Chest and mirror frame 
were enamelled a delightful sea blue 
green. Glazed chintz, the same color, 
formed the outer portion of the drap- 
ery, the underside of which was lined 
with a very gay cretonne. The back- 
ground was orange-yellow, and there 
were flowers of violet-red, with sea 
blue green leaves. This same cretonne 
covered a bench in the room, and was 
used for draperies at the windows. On 
the chest, now turned dressing table, 
were charming powder jars. Who 
would guess in their orange-yellow 
loveliness, banded in violet-red and 
sea blue green, that once they were 
tobacco jars?—Dorothy Milne Rising. 





‘4 
Tia gon eas} 


To save toilet soap 
by ‘‘cementing”’ a 
thin, well-used piece 
onto a new cake, 
simply by softening one side of each 
cake in water until they will stick 
together. They soon are one cake. 
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FIRELIGHT ... Warm and Cheery as an Open Fire ~ 
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Keep shivers away with 
a New Firelight Heater 





EN shivers drive your family into a 

huddle on chilly days, get a handsome 

new FIRELIGHT Heater, to spread warm com- 
fort throughout the room. 


Take the FIRELIGHT upstairs to dress by, and 
for extra comfort in the bathroom. Set it in 
the living room to shed that additional warmth 
that brings cozy content. 


Choose your new FIRELIGHT from tasteful new 
colors in porcelain enamel, or finished in satin- 
black japan. Fire-bowl of Pyrex brand glass. 
Other Perfection styles, all-metal in choice of 
finishes. New lower prices, $5.75 to $15.25. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY - Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION 
Oil Burning’ 
Room Heaters 























out looking like one,” is 


VERYONE, man or 
woman, I venture to 
say, enjoys going home to 
a well-kept house cheerful 
with lights and garden 
flowers and a flaming fire on 
the hearth when the day’s 
work in store or office is 
over. But the woman who 
presides over that house 
must not be worn out and 
cross from fatigue. That is 
where brains are necessary 
—to manage one’s routine 
work so that it neither tires one 
unduly nor ruins one’s looks and one’s 
spirit. Will power is needed in learn- 
ing to use any new appliance for light- 
ening work, for we are all habit-bound, 
and most of us find it easier to do a 
piece of work in the old, hard way 
than to learn to do it an easier way. 
Think back to when you first bought 
your vacuum cleaner. Weren’t you 
tempted often to use the broom rather 
than to get out the cleaner from its 
closet? Now, the chances are that 
you use a carpet sweeper for quick 
brushing up of the dining room rug 
after each meal, and the vacuum 
cleaner two or three times a week on 
all the carpets. 
| 
There are dozens of ways in which 
the homemaker who takes pride in her 
own appearance as well as that of her 
home may preserve the looks of her 
hands and fingernails. Rubber gloves 
are standard equipment for such a 
woman. I know it is a nuisance to 
put them on, but they won’t protect 
hands unless they are worn! _Remem- 
ber that surgeons wear rubber gloves 
for their delicate work, and you will 
be more reconciled to the bother of 
wearing them. Where to keep these 
useful objects was a problem with me 
for a long time, but I have solved it. 
First I strung two pinch-clothespins 
on a small loop of cord and hung them 
in an inconspicuous place near the 
sink. I clip a glove in each clothespin, 
and there they are, handy, and in 
good condition for a much longer 
time than they would be if permitted 
to stick together in some out-of-the- 
way drawer. After each wearing I 
wash my gloves inside and out in 
soapy water, rinse them and dry them 
on a towel, then hang them up again. 
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my text today—and the 
solution of the problem 
lies chiefly in having and 
using good equipment. 


Ga eisse  Crtlllee Mon 


OW to be a good 
housekeeper with- 


Home Economics Director 


The clothespin idea was so success- 
ful in regard to my gloves that I have 
found another use for one of these 
helps in my kitchen. Some of our 
kitchen hand towels had no loops for 
hanging, and I never seemed to get 
any sewed on. Solution? I have tied 
a spring clothespin to the hook where 
the towel hangs, directly beside the 
sink, and this clothespin holds the 
towel neatly by one corner. Some 
day I expect to paint these pins! 


A short time ago I was given two 
new pieces of small equipment to try 
out in our kitchen, and both are very 
well designed and useful. One is a 
metal sponge for scouring stubborn 
pots and pans—and actually this 
clever little bundle of bronze curls is 
soft and silky to the touch, but most 
effective in doing the job it is sup- 
posed to do. Being all metal, it is 
easy to clean thoroughly; but it will 
not rust, splinter or scratch. It is 
fine for cleaning oven glass and other 
casseroles, and for cleaning carrots, 
potatoes, and celery too. 

The other piece is a new dish mop, 
cleverly designed in such a way that 
the mop portion is fastened to one 
side of the green-painted wooden 
handle. It is very easy indeed to keep 
clean and sanitary, which can not be 


said of all dish mops. 
| 


Do you have trouble with electric 
appliance cords breaking and short- 
circuiting? Perhaps you have not 
been treating them with the proper 
respect. Every electric cord is made 
up of twin wires, each wire consisting 
of numerous very fine wires twisted 
together. Rough use, such as bending 
the cord sharply or pulling it out of 
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its socket by yanking the 
cord instead of the plug is 
very likely to break the fine 
wires and thus cause trouble. 

Don’t twist, knot or snar] 
the cords. Don’t roll a cord 
up ina tight ba!l.and put it 
away ina drawer when it is 
not in use. Hang it across 
a couple of hocpksur brackets 
about 6 inches apart, put up 
for that very purpose in the 
cleaning closet. Connect 
and disconnect all heating 
and cooking appliances where the 
heater connector or cord attaches to 
the appliance itself, first plugging the 
other end of the cord into the con- 
venience outlet. This is to safeguard 
the appliance in case of a short cir- 
cuit anywhere in the wiring system. 
Remember, too, the blowing out of a 
fuse is a trouble signal. 


Many are the uses for a little pack- 
age of thumb tacks in the kitchen. I 
use them to hold the square of canvas 
taut and secure on the molding board, 
and to holda recipe card at eye level on 
the little soft-wood “bulletin board” 
that hangs on the wall above the mix- 
ing table. Last week, mostly for fool- 
ishness, I thumb-tacked up on the 
bulletin board the calendar of movies 
that are to be shown at our neighbor- 
hood theatre during the month—and 
have found that it wasn’t such a silly 
idea after all, as we have been re- 
minded to see certain pictures that we 
have wanted to see but had missed in 
their first run at the big theatres. 
Sometimes I tack up a hand bill from 
our grocer, listing-special prices on 
certain standard-quality, advertised 
food products. 


Speaking of tacking things up in 
the kitchen, here is a good idea that 
a young SunsET housekeeper told me 
about today. She bought a package of 
waxed paper—one of those that con- 
tains a long roll of paper, with a metal 
edge on the box to cut off the desired 
length. Taking the paper out, she 
tacked the box firmly to the wall 
above the work table, then replaced 
the roll of paper. And there it is, con- 
veniently ready for use at all times. 
Try it on your kitchen wall! 
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Every housewife can shorten her hours 
of toil with the aid of Gottschalk’s 
Metal Sponge—the original. It cleans 
and scours everything, will not rust, 
sliver or scratch the most delicate sur- 
face and there is never a splinter to in- 
jure the hands. Avoid imitations— 
be sure you get the original. Demand 
Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge—‘“‘The Little 
Fellow that does the Big Job.”” Compare 
it with any other scouring device on the 
market and you will at once appreciate 
its superior quality. 

Made from one continuous piece of 
special bronze alloy, there is no hard 
center or fabric to collect grease. Metal 
Sponge never becomes sour. 

Onsale at grocery, hardware, departmentand 
5 and 10 cent stores. 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 
Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St. Philadelphia 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 10c direct 
for a full size Metal Sponge. 


The crrie Fellow That 
Does The B/G Job 


METAL SPONGE 





Don’t 
Bake Your 
Christmas 

Cakes and Cookies 


That is, until you have 
seen the splendid recipes 
for Christmas goodies by 
Mona Van Dyke, west- 
coast foods authority in 
the December Sunset. 


Watch For 


the Christmas issue of 


| Sunset Magazine 


On News-stands November 20 
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Promised Lands 


(Continued from page 7) 


“WE could go to Portland by boat, 
but the way to reach California 
was by stage coach over the Siskiyous. 
It is utterly impossible to describe the 
discomforts of that long trip. The 
coach jolted along day ser day over 
the rocks, and the dust was so thick 
that you couldn’t recognize your fel- 
low passengers at the end of the day. 
I made the trip just once, and then 
decided to stay in the valley the rest 
of my life. I didn’t leave it again 
until the railroad came through, in 
the late ’seventies. 

“Our isolation has had a marked 
influence on the community. Just as 
it was hard for us to get out, it was 
likewise difficult for outsiders to come 
in. For many years every resident in 
the community was a native born 
American. Eugene has grown up a 
strictly Amer can town, without the 
influence of newcomers from foreign 
lands, except for a few Scandinavian 
settlers who have taken up farms in 
recent years.” 

Curiously enough, there were no 
negroes in the valley, though the early 
settlers were almost all Southerners. 
During the Civil War their sympa- 
thies were as strongly with the Con- 
federate cause as those of the Port- 
landers were with the North, but the 
former were bottled in their little val- 
ley, unable to establish contact with 
the Confederacy. 

No picture of Eugene, with its 
broad lawns, its shade trees, its spa- 
cious homes and its flower gardens, 
would be complete without the back- 
ground of the blue timbered moun- 
tains rising to the east, the south and 


the west. Everywhere that one turns, | 


there is a new woods. Nature is lavish 
in the Upper Willamette. The mea- 
dows are lush with wild flowers and 
shrubs. The mountainsides bristle 
with pines and firs. Their slopes are 
alive with bubbling brooks or rushing 
rivers. Everything is growing at full 
tilt. Everything is fresh and young. 

No wonder the pioneers from far off 
Dixie were content to end here their 
long trek. No wonder they took root 
so quickly and completely in this 
promised land. I thought of this as 
Eugene’s grand old man rose and said: 

“IT wonder if you wouldn’t like to 
ride out to the ranch with me. We’re 
planting some trees out there and I 
want to be on hand to see that it is 
done right.” 

From 1849 to 1931 is—let’s see— 
eighty-two years. Four score and two 
years, and still young enough to plant 
trees! If it isn’t the climate, it must 
be the soil, that keeps them young in 
Oregon’s bit of Old Dixie! 
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SHALL 


THEY BE WHITE OR GRAY? 


It’s up to you. If you wash your 
white clothes in hard water, even 
bleaching and bluing won’t pre- 
vent them from turning gray. 
The harsh alkalis in hard water 
combine with soap and dirt to 
form a scum almost impossible 
to scrub or rinse away. 

But you can wash in soft 
water! Add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of Mel’o to a washtub 
full of the hardest water. In- 
stantly it is softened. Suds are 
rich and lasting; rinsing swift 
and thorough. Less soap is 
needed, yet clothes are clean — 
your white wash dries snow-white. 


Try a can of Mel’o tomorrow. 
It simplifies washing, spares ten- 
der hands, adds comfort to the 
bath. Sold by your grocer—10c 
(slightly higher in far western 
states). The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers 
of Sani-Flush.) 








NOW for only $15 to $25 extra cost 


You can have the fireplace of your dreams 
—a really usable, economical, charming 
part of your home. New comfort from new 
volume of circulating heat equal to a fur- 
nace register. Smokeless operation. Build 
any design—use any fuel—fully guaran - 
teed. Ask for full information free. 


Heatilator Co. , Syracuse, N.Y. 
Western Office: 923 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Heatilator zee 

















+ 
se fost ish~ 

HOLLY & 
Lustrous green with bright red berries—fresh cut— 
direct from our farms in Washington. Asa gift, or 
for your own use, it typifies the spirit of Christmas. 
A large box full (4” x 8” x18”) postpaid $1.85. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


Edward P. Tremper Bellevue, Washington 
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After Bridge, Serve 
BURNETT’S 
CUP CAKES 





CUP CAKES 
¥ cup shortening 3 tsp. baking powder 
1 cup sugar Y4 tep. salt 
2 cups pastry (or cake) flour 2 eggs 


tsp. Burnett's 
Vanilla 


or 1% 
134 cups bread flour (sifted) 
34 cup milk 


| 
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Cream shortening well with mixing spoon. | 
Sift sugar three times and add a littleat atime, | 


beating until very light. Sift flour, baking 


powder and salt four times. Add eggs one ata | 


time to creamed sugar and shortening and 
beat batter until very light and fluffy. Add 
Burnett’s Vanilla and a little milk, beating 


well. Add alternately the sifted dry ingre- | 
| and nut cups. 


dients and rest of milk, beating well after each 


addition. Bake in smaH muffin tins twenty | 
to twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. | 


375° F. Makes two dozen small cakes. 


FROSTING 
2 cupe sugar 2 egg whites 
34 cup boiling water 2 tsp. Burnett's Vanilla 
1 tsp. Burnett’s Lemon Extract 

Put sugar and water into sauce pan; stir to 
prevent sugar from adhering to pan. Heat 
gradually to boiling point and boil without 
stirring until syrup will thread when dropped 
from spoon. Pour gradually onto the well- 
beaten whites of eggs. Beat until the right 
consistency to spread on cake. Use Burnett’s 
Color Tabs if you want the added tempting- 
ness of color. Directions in every box. 


These cakes are sure to please everyone 
Burnett’s Vanilla is preferred for its delicacy 
and uniformity of flavor. It is the choice of 
gud cooks everywhere, for it insures success. 


Send ten cents for “Doubly Delicious Des: | 


serts,” a book full of new recipes. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street, Boston 


281 Wholesale Terminal Building, Los Angeles 
61 Main Street, San Francisco 


@ 
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My Favorite 
Company Dinner 


With Menu 


by 
Mrs. C. E. Martenstein 


Niles, California 


E_ have all known the misery of 
being “made company of.” Elab- 
orate entertainments and a certain 
amount of formality may be necessary 


| at times, but one can invite one’s 


| 


friends and have pleasant times with- 
out a great deal of preparation and 
expense. This menu is planned with 
these ideas in mind, and especially for 
the housewife without a maid, or who 
can secure the services of help only 
for a few hours to serve the dinner 
and also relieve the hostess of the 
kitchen work afterwards. 

This menu serves eight persons. 
The color scheme is yellow which can 
be carried out so easily at almost any 
time of the year even if we have to 
resort to the humble marigold and 
ferns as a centerpiece. Four ten-inch 
yellow candles in glass holders add 
greatly to the festivity of the table. 
Amber glassware also adds much, but 
if we must use our “lifetime” good 
dishes, a modern touch can be added 
by using the yellow lace paper doilies 


All the shopping and some of the 
cooking may be done the day before 
the dinner. The rest may be done on 
the morning of the day, leaving the 
last two hours almost free to add the 
finishing touches, and to rest, giving 
the hostess a chance to feel and look 
refreshed and ready for a good time 
with her guests. 

Following are some of my treasured 
recipes. 

The fruit cup or cocktail may be 
mixed early and put into the refrig- 
erator in glasses all ready to be lifted 
to the table the last minute. 


Fruit Cup or Cocktail 
2 fresh grapefruit, or 1 can 
2 cupfuls sliced, canned peaches 
2 oranges, diced 
1 small can of seedless grapes 
14 teaspoonful of mint leaves, 
chopped fine 


City Chicken Legs 
You will need 11% pounds of lean 


veal and 114 pounds of lean pork, 


steaks preferred. Cut meat into small 
pieces about 1 by 114 inches, and ar- 
range alternately on meat skewers, 


© 





| Fruit Cocktail 

City Chicken Legs 
Escalloped Potatoes 
Peas in Carrot Boats 

Shrimp and Celery Salad 
Chunk Pickles 
Hot Rolls 

Sunshine Cake 
Coffee 


®@ ® 


Crackers 
Ripe Olives 
Orange Marmalade 
Frozen Dainty 








pressing into the shape of a chicken 
leg. Beat 1 egg, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of milk with a generous amount of 
salt and pepper, and place in a shal- 
low soup plate. Roll a quantity of 
corn flakes very fine on a large sheet 
of white paper; dip the leg first in egg 
and then in cornflakes. Let stand one 
hour, then fry quickly until browned 
in hot oil and butter mixed. Place in 
Dutch oven for top-of-stove cooking 
or in a roasting pan for oven cooking. 
Add 1 cupful hot water and cover 
closely. Cook slowly for 2 hours. 
Meat prepared in this way may be 
baked with the escalloped potatoes. 
When serving, decorate each skewer 
with yellow paper frills. 


Escalloped Potatoes 

Pare and slice 8 medium sized white 
potatoes. In a baking dish place a 
one-inch layer of potatoes, and sprin- 
kle lightly with flour, salt, and pep- 
per. Add another layer of potatoes 
and seasoning and so on, until the 
dish is full. Cover with hot milk, dot 
with butter on top, and bake in a 
moderate oven 1 hour at 350 degrees. 
A small chopped onion may be added 
if desired. 


Peas in Carrot Boats 
8 large, even-sized carrots 
2 cans of small peas 
114 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1% tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of milk 
¥ cupful of American cheese, grated 
¥ teaspoonful of salt 
Boil carrots until tender, scoop out 
centers into boat shape, and keep hot. 
Make a white sauce of butter, flour, 
salt, and milk, add the cheese and stir 
until melted. Add peas, and fill carrot 
boats. Serve hot. 


Shrimp and Celery Salad 

Cook until tender 4 small heads of 
celery, or use canned celery. Split 
each head in half, lay flat on romaine 
leaf or heart of lettuce. Arrange 
about 8 or 10 small fresh shrimps on 
top of the celery and cover with 
Thousand Island dressing. Serve 
with crackers. 
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ROAST BEEF... THERE’S 
TO GIVE YOU FLAVOR 


... this thick, savory A-1 Sauce... that 
brings out all the goodness that the oven 
roasted into you. It’s the sauce I like with 
you when you’re hot, or cold, or hash! 
It’s the sauce that gives the finishing 
touch to meats, and to fish, salads, and 
cheese dishes, too. It’s the sauce that men 
use in restaurants everywhere to season 
their food at the table. 


At home, A-1 Sauce makes it easy to 
give cooking that chef-like flavor. Write 
for free recipe booklet, “Twenty-five 
Ways to 4 Man’s Heart.” G. F. Heublein 
& Brother, Desk 97, Hartford, Conao. 








Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels or restaurants 

















Cabins 


Plans and complete instructions for 
building and furnishing the log 
cabin are difficult to find. The book 
which will help you to solve such 
problems is 


“The Real Log 
Cabin” 


by Chilson D. Aldrich 


Here are 278 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated with photographs and sketches 
showing exactly how to build attrac- 
tive vacation homes of logs. Origi- 
nally this book sold for $4.00. In its 
revised edition, it may be had for 
$2.50 postpaid to any part of the West. 
Order it today from 


Sunset Book Dept. 


104= Sansome St. San Francisco 
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Clover Leaf Rolls 
Mix % cupful of scalded milk, 1% 


cupful of hot water, 4 cupful of 


Py pas cool to lukewarm and add 
34 cake of compressed yeast, dissolved 
in 2 tablespoonfuls of warm water. 
Add also 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 1 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 egg white beaten 
light, 114 cupfuls of flour, beat well 
and let rise until foamy. Beat again, 
adding enough flour to make a me- 
dium stiff dough. Cover and keep in 
a warm place until double in bulk, 
then knead well and cut into tiny 
pieces. Roll into balls, dip in melted 
butter, and place three balls in each 
section of a muffin pan. Let rise 1 
hour, then bake 15 minutes in a hot 
oven at 400 degrees. 


Orange Marmalade 

This also comes from the fruit cup- 
board or pantry shelves. It calls for 
1 large orange, 1 large lemon, 1 large 
grapefruit, cut very fine; cover with 
214 times the same amount of cold 
water. Let stand over night, and the 
next morning boil briskly for 20 min- 
utes. Remove from the fire and 
measure, adding while hot % cupful 
of sugar to each cup of fruit. Stir 
well until the sugar is dissolved, let 
stand overnight again, then boil 
quickly until it jells, pour into hot 
glasses and seal with paraffin. The 
faster the boiling, the lighter colored 
it will be. 


Sunshine Cake 

Boil 1% cupfuls of sugar and % 
cupful of water until it threads, or 
240 degrees by the candy thermome- 
ter. Separate 6 eggs, and beat the 
whites very stiff. Pour the boiling 
syrup onto the stiff whites to which 
has been added % teaspoonful of salt. 
Pour very slowly and beat until cool. 
Next add the well beaten yolks, beat- 
ing all the time (use a wire whisk). 
Add 1 teaspoonful of orange extract, 
and gradually fold in 1 cupful of cake 
flour which has been sifted several 
times with 34 teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar. Bake in a large angel cake 
pan one hour at 325 degrees. Invert 
to cool. 


Frozen Dainty 

Boil together 114 cupfuls of sugar 
and 1% cupfuls of water; add the 
juice of 1 lemon, juice of 1 orange, 
pulp of 1 peach (fresh or canned), 
pulp of 1 apricot (fresh or canned), 1 
mashed banana, % cupful pineapple 
juice, and 1 egg white beaten stiff. 
Freeze in a small freezer until firm, 
then pack and set aside until needed. 





jy eurS you like to see this 
series of company dinner ar- 
ticles extend over into another year? 
Let me know, please —Genevieve A. 
Callahan, Foods Editor. 
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WRAPPED in 
CLEAN 
PARCHMENT 


The jolly Japanese King Crab lives 
forty fathoms deep in the clear, icy- 
cold waters of the Northern Pacific. 
The great cold of these arctic depths 
has given these superb crabs the most 
delicious, the tenderest, the whitest 
and the firmest meat in the world. 


King Crabs, as soon as they are 
caught,are cooked, wrapped in tough, 
clean parchment and placed in lae- 
quered air-tight tins right on the fish- 
ing boats. 


Try this famous Tokio Supper 
Club’s most popular recipe for some- 
thing new on your table tonight. 


Omelette Delicieuse: Beat 4 eggs 
slightly, add 4 tablespoons cream, 4 
teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper. 
Turn egg mixture into 2 tablespoons 
melted butter in hot omelet pan. Cook 
until creamy consistency. Cover with 
small pieces Japanese Crabmeat; 
brown, fold and turn out on hot plat- 
ter. For many other attractive recipes, 
send for our FREE King Crab Recipe 
booklet. Japanese Crab Packers Asso- 
ciation, 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Genuine Northern Pacific Japanese 
Crabmeat is packed under the follow- 
ing leading brands: THREE DIAMONDS, 
Buiue Frac, GetsHA, NAMCOo and 
SAKHALIN; for sale at all good grocers. 
Inexpensive, too! 


JAPANESE 
deep sea 


CRABMEAT 
3 




















EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 
DIRECTOR OF 
Barker Bros. Home Advisory Bureau 


To Make — 
a House | 
a Home | 


...see that every room 
refiects the taste and per- 


live there. In arrange- 
ment...in selection of 
major furnishings and 
most important small 
accessories, care should 
be taken that each fulfills 
a definite purpose in cre- 
ating a background for 
your particular activities. 


Certain very interesting 
fundamentals may be 
applied in the plan of a 
home that serves the in- 
terests of its occupants 
most successfully. 


Mr. Wileman, whose ar- | 
ticles appear regularly in | 
Sunset magazine, will be 
happy to discuss such 
problems, either by letter 
or personal consultation. | 


BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 
7th St., Flower & Figueroa 
Los Angeles 


| 
| 
|| 
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Sunset 


Plastic Paint 


Enclosed please find payment for two 
years’ subscription to that lovely magazine 
Sunset. A friend gave me copies of the 
June and July issues, which contained many 
helps that we really needed. 

The new house which we have just pur- 
chased is finished on the inside with wall 
board. We desire to give it the effect of 
a plastered wall rather than a wallpaper 
design. Will a good oil paint applied and 

















sprayed with a fine sand give the desired 
effect of a plastered wall? Could you sug- 
gest something more practical? I thank you 
in advance and hope you will rush my 
August issue to me.—Mrs. J. T., San Diego, 
California. 

Consultation: The sanding of oil 
paint over wall board is not the best 
way to finish an interior wall. It may 
be inexpensive but it would not give 
you the effect of plaster. To secure 
the effect of a plastered wall it is 
necessary to use a sufficiently heavy 
material to cover the joints of the 
wall board. 

Wall board is frequently covered 


te vies 
ag } | wi r or canvas which i 
sonalities of you who | th wall paper or c s which is 


painted. Since you desire a plaster 


| effect, however, it can be finished 


with a plastic paint which is put on 
and textured before drying) with a 
stiff brush. I am sending you infor- 
mation which will explain how plastic 
paint for textured walls can be pro- 
cured and applied. 
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Air Intake to Furnace 


(See Illustration) 

We own a home in San Francisco and have 
to use our furnace a great part of the time. 
The furnace is in the garage and whenever 
the engine of the automobile is started the 
fumes seem to come up through the regis- 


@ 


| ters. Is there something the matter with the 


furnace? Can you suggest what might be 
done?—Mr. H. S., San Francisco. 
Consultation: The cause of your 
concern is that the furnace takes its 
supposedly fresh air from the garage. 
A furnace takes fresh air into its 
drum, heats it and distributes it by 
means of ducts throughout the house. 
The intake pipe should lead from the 
outside air or from one of the house 
rooms as a warm air return pipe. 
The installation you describe is 
contrary to law and dangerous to life 
for if a motor were allowed to run 
continuously, injurious and some- 
times fatal gases would be injected 


| into the air you breathe. Have it 


corrected at once, by installing a pipe 
air-intake from one of the living rooms 


| or the outside to the furnace. 
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Consultation Service 


Conducted by William I. Garren, Architect 






Homes 


Stone Houses ; 


I am interested in building a stone house 
and would like to know if a basement is 


recommended under all of the house. Is it © 


not true that a stone house is warmer and | 
cooler than a frame house?—Mrs. 
North Fork, Nevada. 


Consultation: A basement is not 


essential under a house, especially a | 


stone house. In some regions base- 
ments are necessary for protection | 
against the danger from cyclones. In 

other cases basements are included 

to take care of heating plants. At 

times basements are desirable for 

storage or cool drying and protection 

for foods. There is no general rule 

that I know of that would dictate 

that basements be included under all 

houses. 

It is not entirely true that a stone 
house is cooler or warmer than a 
frame house. A six-inch wall frame 
house plastered on the inside and 


outside and with insulating paper | 


under the outside plaster is about | 
the equivalent of eight inches of brick | 
or stone from the standpoint of insu- | 
lation to heat and cold. 


@ ® 


Tile 

We want to do over our bathroom this 
fall. Could you tell us of some tile finish 
that would be inexpensive. Does plaster 
have to be removed from a wall to put on 
tile?—S. W., Olympia, Washington. 

Consultation: There are a number 
of new materials on the market which 
consist variously of baked enamel on 
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) steel, and pulp and composition 
boards with enamel surface, the de- 
signs of which are in tile colors and 
form. These boards can be nailed up 
over the plaster without removing the 
old plaster and are less expensive than 
porcelain or clay tile, particularly in 
' remodeling or modernizing work. I 
am not certain of the life of these ma- 
terials. The manufacturers, however, 
claim for them a considerable degree 
_ of permanency. 

There is on the market a new 
stamped metal backing which can be 
nailed over the plaster, and the tile 
can then be clipped into place by even 
an inexperienced person. This ma- 
terial, I understand costs about 65 to 
75 cents per square foot in place. I 
am sending you the names of the 
manufacturers of these products and 
you can write to them for further 
information. 
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Noisy Lighting Plant 

Do you know of any way in which we 
might reduce the noise of a power lighting 
plant?—Mrs. J. D. B., Knowles, California 

Consultation: You can materially 
reduce the noise of certain lighting 
plants by adding to the plant a radio 
condenser. This condenser costs $5.00 
and reduces the generator noise. 

To reduce the noise to a further 
degree, for $3.00 you can purchase 
4 spark plug condensers which will 
muffle the timing sound emanating 
from the spark plugs. These devices 
may be purchased from the manu- 
facturers of the light plant. 

Another method of reducing sound 
is to see that all moving mechanical 
parts are detached from the building 
by use of cork or rubber pads, and 
see further that the machinery, if pos- 
sible, is placed on a solid concrete 
foundation rather than on the wood 
floor joists. 
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Plastering 


We are having a room added to our pres- 
ent house and wondered if there were some- 
thing we could do to prevent the plaster 
from cracking as it did in the older part of 
the house. The plasterer is putting on the 
wood lath and appears to be doing a good 
job, and I would like to know if there is 
anything we can do to make a better piece 
of work with little extra cost.—Mrs. F.L.B., 
Roseville, California. 

Consultation: 1 would suggest that 
you have the plasterer put expanded 
metal lath in all of the corners of the 
room, bent at an angle to lap at 
about 6 inches on each wall or against 
wall and ceiling. An added precau- 
tion which is not expensive is to 
stretch one-inch mesh _ galvanized 
chicken wire and nail it over the 
wood lath. Of course you should 
first of all be sure that the house is 
well braced. One cannot depend upon 
plaster to hold up the house. 
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GOOD FOOD 
GOOD SERVICE 


GOOD MENUS 
GOOD RECIPES 





In ParrnersHip 
to serve you better 


SUNSET MAGAZINE and leading grocers on the Pacific Coast have 
joined hands to give you a new service—supplementary to the food 
information, recipes, menus, and home economics service available 
through the pages of the West’s own magazine of good ideas. 


The service is available weekly at leading grocery stores in your 
vicinity. It was developed to give western housewives more good 
food information than it was possible to give in the pages of the 
magazine itself. The information available through this service is 
entirely new and does not duplicate anything which appears in the 
pages of SUNSET. 


Start using this new service today! You will receive five or six tested 
prize-winning recipes each week, twenty to twenty-five a month. 
And with each recipe you get a menu which suggests a whole meal 
plan built around each recipe. Like the recipes in the magazine 
itself, those in the grocer’s supplement are set up just the right 
size for pasting in your scrap book or mounting on cards for your 


recipe file. 


Leading grocers supply this service to cus- 
tomers without charge. Ask your grocer for 
a SUNSET Kitchen Cabinet Supplement. 
If for any reason he does not yet have the 


SUNSET 


MAGAZINE a J “ 
service, tell him to write to 


SUNSET 


MAGA ZI 


1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 









CO-OPERATIVE 


HOME 
CONOMICS 
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DOMINICAN CONVENT 
a country school for girls on a beautiful 
130-acre estate, an hour from San Fran- 
cisco at San Rafael, California. 

Lower School, High School, School of 
Music. College Board Examinations 
preparatory to Dominican College and 
other leading colleges. 

Year’round outdoor activities: tennis, 
pale beckon cxtnning, goo en-air 
theatre. Five miles of bridle paths. 

For catalog, address: The Mother Superior. 
EM 


ET 


No hotel in the world offers such 
“The Great Hotel that Seems Like Home”’ 
—the center of Los Angeles and Hollywood 
social life. 

Most Attractive Rates 
OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BATH 
as low as $5 per Day 


Write for Chef’s Booklet of California 
Recipes and Information 


*CAmbassador 
LOS ANGELES 


San Rafael ccaveay 
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ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


GOODYEAR COMPANY, 
GOODYEAR RAINCOAT FREE-2o'8 Wainut Dept. 11504 
Kansas City, Mo., offers to send handsome rainproof coat 
free to one person in each locality who will shew and recom- 
mend it to friends. If you want one, write today. 


BOYS, WIN THAT 
FOOTBALL! 


And earn money at the same time! 
The SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB has 
a keen plan for you to earn your 
own spending money during 
school term and win dandy prizes 
—things you’ve been wanting— 
hunting knives, wrist watches, air- 
planes, and many, many others. 
Send the coupon today, and find 
out how much fun this is! 











SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 


1045 Sansome St. EEE E TE Tee ETE 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Pointing the Way to Interesting Trips 


Sunset Travel Service 


Passport Regulations 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Thank you for your interesting informa- 
tion on the South Seas. I shall be making 
this trip either in December or early Janu- 
ary. Can you give me information on pass- 
port and visé? Incidentally, would it be 
possible, providing I had the time, to return 
by way of Hawaii?—F. R. C., Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

It is necessary, unless you are 
British and already have one, to 
secure a passport which in turn must 
be visaed by the French Consulate. 
Passport fee is six dollars, and visé 
two dollars. In addition, there is a 
landing tax of ten dollars when you 
arrive in Tahiti. It is quite possible, 
on your return, to take another line 
and stop off at the Hawaiian Islands 
before proceeding to your home port. 
This may be done on the regular 
round trip ticket and at no additional 
cost. 


tT A 
GOOD 
IDEA 

fw 


To remove fresh tar and 
road oil spots from a car 
by soaking them with 
lara or lubricating oil 
and wiping them off 
with a cloth 
dampened but 
not wet in 
gasoline 








Ensenada 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I was happy to read of your travel service 
and am availing myself of your kind offer 
to help me with my plans. My daughter 
and I are leaving on an extended trip to 
Southern California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, and while in that vicinity I want 
to make the trip down to Ensenada. Are 
the roads in good condition? Are there any 
tourist cabins in Ensenada? Thank you in 
advance.—Mrs. A. G., Bandon, Oregon. 

Ensenada lies 87 miles below San 
Diego, and may be reached in from 
four to five hours of average speed 
driving. The roads are at best only 
in fair condition for work is being 
done at present to fill in the chuck 
holes ok gravel and to oil the road. 
It is expected to be completed within 
a few months. Incidentally you may 
expect a little rain in this vicinity in 
September. Have you read the article 
on Lower California in the September 
issue? You will find it helpful. If you 
merely plan to visit Ensenada for a 
day or two, a permit is not necessary, 
but if you plan to spend four or more 


days there, you must secure this per- 
mit from authorities at the border. 


There is one very good tourist camp | 


catering particularly to American 










Pome 
aries | 


i 
s 


tourists, and there is also a very good | 
first class hotel. We are sending you | 
some helpful maps of Arizona, New | 


Mexico, and California. 
* & & 


It Holds Them Fast 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Any booklets or material you can send 
me on Death Valley will be helpful for I am 
planning to visit Los Angeles some time soon 
and wish to include Death Valley. Will 
December be too late to visit the Valley? 
How is it best reached?—B. K., Fillmore, 
Utah. 

Death Valley is today comfortably 
reached by motor, rail, and air. While 
it is open the year around, it is par- 
ticularly at its best from the first of 

ovember to the first of May, and 
accommodations are fully provided 
during this season. 

From Dante’s View in the Valley 
one has a view unparalleled in the 
world. Six thousand feet below lies 
the lowest point in the United States; 
directly west is Telescope Peak, crest 
of the famous Panamint Range pre- 
senting the highest vertical profile of 
any mountain on the continent, still] 
farther west is Mt. Whitney, highest 
peak in America, rearing its snow- 
capped head above the Sierra Nevada, 
while north and south from Dante’s 
View stretches the Funeral Range, 
eastern barrier of Death Valley. One 
sees little in one visit, but there is 
promise of another time, for “The 
desert makes friends slowly—but 
holds them fast forever.” Excellent 
highways now lead to Death Valley 
from many points. Personally con- 
ducted tours into this vast desertland 
are available; rail connection is made 
to the gateways of the Valley and 
motor cars connect directly with the 
hotels or inns. It is but two and a 
half hours from Los Angeles by air, 

(Continued on page 42 
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To remem- 
ber this tip 
for moun- 
tain driving: Always 
descend a grade in the 
same gear in which you 
ascend. Let the motor 
save your brakes 
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A Dozen 
Fall and Winter Trips 


ROUND the world, 3'/. months 

from San Francisco and return. 
First class all-inclusive cost, $1,860. 
Sailings every 2 weeks. 


Hawaii, minimum time 2 weeks 
round trip from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, allowing 4 joyful days in the 
Islands. Approximate all-inclusive cost 
$230, depending upon sailing date. 


Mediterranean cruise via the Pana- 
ma Canal from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, visiting Italy, France, and 
Spain, about 34 months. Approxi- 
mate all-inclusive cost, $968 first class 
steamer, or $790 tourist class. 


Mexico, 2 weeks round trip from 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
one way water and one way rail. Ap- 
proximate cost $160 from San Fran- 
cisco, $130 from Los Angeles, with 4 
days in Mazatlan. (Rates good only 
until March 12.) Three weeks’ trip 
entirely by water with 9 days in Ma- 
zatlan, approximately $216 round trip 
all-inclusive. 


Around South America, down the 
West Coast and return via Panama 
Canal, 4 months. Round trip cost of 
$450 includes maintenance at all ports 
of call en route with the exception of 
1 week or more in Buenos Aires. 


Canal Zone, 3 weeks round trip from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, allowing 
4 days at Panama. All-inclusive cost 
$380 first class, $225 tourist class. 


Vancouver from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco on regular trans-Atlantic 
ships. Round trip of 2 weeks, including 
maintenance on shipboard while in 
Vancouver, $100 first class, $60 tourist. 
Rates from Los Angeles slightly higher. 


To New York via Panama Canal 
returning by rail,.3 weeks. $375 first 
class, $235 tourist class, from Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. Pullman 
and accommodations in New Yorkextra. 


San Francisco to Papeete, Tahiti in 
the South Seas, 23 days round trip, 
allowing 3 days in Papeete. All inclu- 
sive cost of $343, minimum first class, 


$273 second class. 


Motor tour through the Southwest 
and Indian Detour country, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Grand Canyon, Indian 
pueblos, villages, and cliff dwellings, 
Painted Desert, Petrified Forest, Carls- 
bad Caverns. 


South Africa. Independent itiner- 
aries planned via New York, Mediterra- 
nean, and east coast of Africa; or from 
San Francisco to Valparaiso, overland 
to Buenos Aires, and then to Cape- 
town, South Africa. Cost depends 
upon route. 


Orient from San Francisco, 54 days 
round trip, visiting ports of call in 
Japan, China, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. All-inclusive cost about $612. 


Prices quoted are subject to change 
without notice. The Travel Editor will 
be glad to send you additional infor- 
mation on any one of these tours. 
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POLICY 


A new life insurance policy that sells for less than ove a day up, 


depending on your age, is being featured by the 


nion Mutual 


Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa, that covers death from any 


cause and pays full benefits of 


$1000.00 on Life! 
$§000.00 for Accidental Death 


Full Coverage—Legal Reserve—Old Line Insurance 


With special Travel Accident features, loan values, disability benefits and paid-up cash 
insurance. A regular full coverage policy figured on net cost basis to policyholders 
eliminating agents’ commissions and medical examinations. 


How We Do It! 
Uncle Sam Is Your Agent 


This direct method eliminates about 60% 
of the ordinary selling expense on life insur- 
ance, which totalled the stupendous sum of 
$603,538,769.87 last year. Think of this tre- 
mendous amount you help to pay agents, 
special license fees, etc., that is added to 
your life insurance premiums annually, 


Many Thousands of Policy- 


holders ... Millions of Insur- 


ance in Force 

Do not confuse this with cheap, small 
coverage policies. This is a regular old line 
full life policy backed by one of the strong- 
est mutual life insurance companies in 
America under State and Federal Supervi- 
sion, Thousands of people already have this 
en totaling millions of insurance in 
orce, 


‘ © ‘ whatever is required. You do not 
No Medical Examination even have to pay a cent until you 
have thoroughly examined the policy. Simply send name, address, age on coupon below, 
and we will send complete information and sample policy. No agent will call—no red 


tape. 


If you are not entirely satisfied after a thorough examination that it is the best and 
cheapest insurance you can buy, just return the policy and you owe nothing. Write 


today, using the coupon below. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE INSPECTION—Mail This Coupon 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY OF IOWA, 


Teachout Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Box 201 


Send me your new life insurance policy on 10 Days’ Free Inspection. There is no 


obligation. 
Name 





Address 








Age Occupation__ 




















Travel Books . . $1 Each 


(INCLUDES POSTAGE ) 


“Planning a Trip Abroad” by Edward Hungerford. 
This invaluable guide presents to the traveler all the information necessary for 
a European tour—steamer, money, passports, baggage, tipping, what to see 


abroad, shopping, etc. 


“Through Europe On Two Dollars A Day” by Frank Schoonmaker. 
A book that tells you how to go to Europe, how to see it and how to live in it— 
for two dollars a day! A practical guide that omits no necessary detail and ful- 


fills exactly what its title asserts. 


“Finding the Worthwhile in Europe” by Albert B. Osborne. 
Much of the best in Europe is missed by the average tourist. This indispensable 
volume, a guide to what is really worth while, brings to the prospective voyager 
the experience of a discriminating and delightful traveler. 


SEND CHECK WITH ORDER TO 


Sunset Magazine Book Department 


1045 Sansome Street 





San Francisco, Calif. 










































EX T RA 


servant 


A N 


How would you like an extra servant 
who would quickly and efficiently per- 
form the most unpleasant of all house- 
hold tasks ... for a few cents a week? 

That’s just what Sani-Flush will do for 
you. In place of scrubbing toilet bowls, 
sprinkle in a little of this antiseptic, 
cleansing powder, follow the directions 
on the can, flush, and the job is done. 
The bowl is spotless. All odors are elimi- 
nated, all germs killed. And Sani-Flush 
cannot injure plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


WRITERS 


SONG REQUIREMEXTS Don’t Fail To Read 
' % R of Talking Pict 
MG ATURE Rade and Record an ni ancy 


% structive book, S' ENT FREE on request. 















Writers may submit song -poems for free 
examination and advice. Past experience 
unnecessary. We revise, compose and ar- 
range music and secure Copyrights, Our 
modern method guarantees approval. 
| Write Today S. Newcomer Associates. 
: 1674 Broadway, ° New York, N. Y. 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


(personal fi aes 


100 SHEETS DELUXE WRITING 
50 DELUXE ENVELOPES $ 
= WITH YOUR NAME and ADDRESS 
‘Sua. BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED — — — 
le Luxe [Cash with order Delwery within two weebs] 


DYER PRINTING COMPANY 
Zepers) Dept. BS. 204 Howard St. SPOKANE, WASH. 


= ARMY- NAVY Bargains 


Haversacks .75 


50 
PAID 


















Machete-bolo . . $1.50 | fi Pint ~ ae * $698 
Army saddle . . $9.85 | M/Lshot gun. | $4.85 
Springfield cal. 30/06 rifle,24”’ barrel now "si. 50 


pny 931 catalog, 364 pages of pistols, armor, 
guns, daggers, etc., mailed for 60 cents. New 
special circular for 2c stamp. 
Established 1865, 
francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 
en 
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Sunset Travel Service 
( Continued from page 40) 


and the planes land at the air fields 
adjacent to the hotels. Incidentally, 
speaking of Death Valley, W. A. 
Chalfant has just written another 
book entitled, ‘Death Valley,” (Stan- 
ford Press, $3.50), of interest to any- 
one contemplating a visit there. 
tk - & 


For Southern California 


SOME time ago we promised to print 
some short articles on weekend 
trips from our various western cities. 
We think you will be interested in 
reading what one of our Pasadena 
subscribers says about her favorite 
short trip. 

When friends from out of the state 
come to visit Los Angeles or neigh- 
boring towns there is always one trip 
that can be depended upon to hold no 
disappointments. Plans must _ be 
made ahead, for the main feature is 
the art collections, library exhibition, 
and gardens at the justly famous 
Huntington estate. Cards of admis- 


| sion are obtained by addressing the 


Exhibitions Office at San Marino. 
We pack basket lunch enough for 
two meals, but since the distance to 
be covered is not great, it is not 
necessary to start until nine o'clock 
or later. Following San Fernando 


| road from Los Angeles our first stop 
| is at Memorial Park. The statuary 


| seeing, as well as the ‘ 


| of the Flowers.” 


including Gazerri’s famous group, 
“The Mystery of Life,” is well worth 
“Wee Kirk of 
the Heather” and “The Little Church 
From here we go on 
through Glendale and up Colorado 


| Street toward Pasadena. After cross- 








ing the giant “Suicide Bridge” we 
catch the Arroyo Seco road and go 
up Arroyo Seco Canyon to lunch at 
one of those charming little picnic 
spots scattered along the brook. 
The Huntington Exhibition opens 
at 1:30 and closes at 4:30, so we leave 
the Arroyo Seco and take Foothill 
Boulevard out to San Marino Road 
and on to the Exhibition. Leaving 
at 4:30 we follow San Marino Boule- 
vard to Colorado Street and on to 
Brookside Park where we plan to have 
our picnic supper.—E. C., Pasadena. 


' + + 
Going to Canada? 
WHILE crossing the border into 


Canada this summer we came 
upon an excellent road map of the 
highways of British Columbia, Al- 
berta, and adjacent states. We have 
ordered a supply of these maps for 
distribution, but due to the import 
duty imposed on these maps, we must 
ask that you enclose ten cents in 
stamps to cover this and mailing 
costs. Just ask for the Highway Map 
of Canada. 
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for 
Christmas 


1931 CHRISTMAS 
GIFT OFFER 


Think of the pleasure your 
friends will receive every month 
next year as a result of your 
thoughtfulness in sending them 
a subscription to SUNSET. The 
cost of our special Christmas 
offer is so slight that you can 
send SUNSET for a whole year 
for just a little more than the 
cost of sending a Christmas 
greeting card. 


In addition, we will give without 
charge, a beautiful greeting card 
for you to use in announcing 
your gift. 


Full details of SUNSET’S re- 
duced price Christmas gift offer 
will be announced in the De- 
cember issue of the magazine, 
but if you want advance infor- 
mation, just send the coupon 
below and we will have the in- 
formation in your hands before 
December first. 


Make this a Sunset 
Christmas 


Wwvv 


Send the coupon today! 


Re ~— 
| SUNSET MAGAZINE 

| 1045 Sansome St. 

| San Francisco, Calif. 

Please send me full details of your special reduced 
\ price Christmas offer. 
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RESTORES HAIR COLOR 
AS IF BY MAGIC: 


You can restore 
your gray hair to its 
" daialaalaaiiaeide 
ing NOURISHINE 

. the time-tried 
tonic and hair re- 
storer. It is easy to 
apply and you get 
certain, uniform re- 
sults. The one liquid restores to any original 
color which returns evenly, naturally. . no 
streaks. 





Nourishine also promotes hair growth, cleanses the 
scalp and banishes dandruff. Regain your youthful appear- 
ance by using Nourishine. $1.25 at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


Write for FREE Brochure on “The Care of the Heir” 
by noted Hollywood Hair Specialist. 


Nourishine Mfg. Co., 
311 S. Spring St., Room 1305, 


NOURISHINE 


ODED G8 i? CD ee: 


Earn $100 for Your 
Organization 
Treasury 


Do you want to raise money quickly 
and easily for some worth while project 
which will add to the prestige and 
standing of your organization in your 
community? Whether you are a garden 
club, church, fraternal, or other organ- 
ization, SUNSET’S Money-Raising Plan 
will solve your problem. 


Los Angeles 








You owe it to your club to investigate 
this plan and bring it to your members 
attention at the next meeting. This 
plan not only stimulates interest 
among your present membership, but 
brings the activities of your club to the 
attention of desirable prospective mem- 
bers. 


This is not a contest—every club that 
puts this plan into operation will be a 
‘‘winner.”’ 

Drop us a card today asking for this 
interesting information, or better still 
just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
1045 Sansome St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on 
your Money-Raising Plan for clubs and organizations. 
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Rainy Day 
Rhythm 


S° much of our good looks depends 
upon our dress that I am devoting 
this column entirely to the pertinent 
subject of what to wear on rainy days. 

No longer need we look sad and dull 
and homely in rainy-day togs, for 
such apparel and its accessories have 
taken a decided change for the better. 
Like the magic rainbow that enhances 
the dull, grey sky, so do gaily colored 
raincoats and jaunty rubber boots 
change our entire mental attitude on 
a dark and dismal day. 

Some of the coats are of rubberized 
moire and crepe in the very loveliest 
and newest of colors. A _ heavier 
weight model in white rubber is lined 
with a most alluring woolen plaid ma- 
terial—pleasing to the eye and yet ex- 
tremely warm and practical. The 
transparent rubber coats are good, 
too—especially a yellow one worn 
over a wool dress of a warm henna 
tone. The ever popular tailored crav- 
anette is very good this year. Cotton 
cravanette and cotton corduroy are 
excellent. For myself, I chose a 
model in white, light-weight rubber, 
with an attached cape. My shoes are 
black, snug-fitting rubber over-shoes, 
and the peak of this ensemble is a 
smart little white umbrella. 

Speaking of umbrellas, no longer 
are they classed among clumsy, often 
left-behind bits of paraphernalia. To- 
day, there is an umbrella for every 
occasion and every gown. There is a 
sleek, slender rainstick for your dres- 
siest frock, and a trig, neat and natty 
one to complete the tailored type of 
suit, raincoat or dress. There is an- 
other new one with a novel case into 
which the wet umbrella can be dropped 
and your clothes thus protected. 
Some of the cases are of silk, others of 
leatherette, and only yesterday I saw 
the neatest little celluloid case hiding 
a gay plaid umbrella. 

Everyone is looking for an um- 
brella she can pack away in her suit- 
case. The umbrella manufacturers 
have thought of that need, too, and 
so we have styles that are shorter in 
length, yet sufficiently wide in frame 
to afford protection. These come in 
colors to harmonize with your lug- 
gage or travel costume. 

Hats and gloves are problems, too. 
There is just one rule—don’t wear 
fancy, fussy hats or kid gloves in the 
rain. Leave your Eugenie model at 
home, pull on a plain little felt over 
your naturally curly or permanently 
waved locks, pull on a pair of prac- 
tical washable leather or cloth gloves, 
and rejoice in your own good taste. 

Isn’t there real reason for “Singing 
in the Rain” this year?—Jean Ash- 
croft, Beauty Editor. 
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IDENTIFY | 
THESE EYES! 





It ought to be easy, for their owner is the ac- 
knowledged comedy queen of the talking pic- 
tures. 5 feet, 5 inches tall, she weighs 138 Ibs. 
and has light hair and hazel eyes. Name below*. 


safely relieves 
irritated eyes 


To eyes irritated by over-use, late hours, 
crying, motoring, or exposure to sun, 
wind and dust, Murine affords safe and 
immediate relief. Easily applied with 
its combination bottle stopper and 
eye dropper, it instantly ends the 
burning feeling and soon clears up 
any bloodshot condition. This 
world-famous formula of a vet- 
eran eye specialist costs but 60c at 
all drug and department stores. 


*Louise Fazenda 


JK i es 


EYES 


Requires no insanitary eye S 








“ 
You never want 
to go anywhere! 


MOVIES, dances, dinner parties—it’s 
always the same old story—you’re 
too tired or you don’t feel well. 

Don’t let a headache or the feeling of 
enervation that comes ever so often rob 
you of your good times 

Every druggist sells this old, reliable 
remedy in powders or tablets. 

KOHLER MFG. CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Send today for generous 


sample of this reliable, 
effective remedy. 













m HEADACHE 


CORNS =" TOES 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoe friction and pressure. 


Dr yin 








Zino-pads . 


Sizes also for 
il and Buni. 
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Sent FREE to You 


THIS VALUABLE 


1932 
ROSE & 
BOOK 


(just off the press) 


Larger and finer than ever! 
This year our well known 
Rose Book becomes a ROSE 
& BULB BOOK with a 
large new section devoted 
entirely to bulbs. 

This is the time to plant 
your bulbs! Right now you 
should have this valuable 
book with illustrations in 
full natural color, complete 
descriptions of varieties, and instructions for plant- 
ing and care. 

Your copy is now ready! It will come to you, 
absolutely FREE, and postpaid. 














ALIFORN TA’ 


NURSERY COMPANY |! 


I 

1 

I 

| 

I 

I NILES, CALIF. 

George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. Established 1865 
I 
I 
! 
| 
I 
I 


| 
1 
Please send me, FREE, a copy of your ! 
“1932 ROSE & BULB BOOK.” 





from 


HOLLAND 





**The California Collection 
of 


Tulips’ 


Darwin’s, Breeders and 
Cottages 


Afterglow, orange Clara Butt, pink 
BaronnedelaTonnaye, Louis XIV, purple 

rose Moonlight, yellow 
Bartigon, scurlet Pride of Haarlem, red 
Bronze Queen, bronze Rev. Ewbank, lavender 
Cardinal Manning, rosy bronze 


50 Bulbs (5 each of above) for $3.00 
100 Bulbs (10 each of above) for 5.00 
250 Bulbs (25 each of above) for 10.00 


Deduct 10% if cash accompanies order. 
All shipping charges prepaid. 








HARRY ADAM BUNYARD 


1473 Burlingame Ave., Burlingame, California 


T enclose $.......... EEE Tulip Bulbs 
as advertised above. I nthe deducted 10% for 
cash from prices quoted here. 

[] Send : ee eee Tulip Bulbs as adver- 
tised in Sunset Magazine. I will pay price 
quoted on receipt of bulbs. 


a Send me FREE ‘A Book on Bulbs.”’ 


I understand that bulbs will be delivered at once. 
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Six Pages of Garden News 





Echium Wildpretti 





This Plant Likes 
Dry Places 


oe is a ae that prefers a dry soil 
and good drainage and whose\flowers 
are actually more richly colored when the 
plant is partially starved. It is a free- 
seeding biennial whose seeds should be sown 
as soon as they are gathered, either in the 
open ground or in seed beds. After flowering 
the plant dies. 


Native to Madeira and the Canary Is- 
lands this echium requires mild winters but 
will grow where winter frosts are neither 
prolonged nor heavy. 


For the first year the plant is but a rosette 
of leaves growing closely to the ground. 
The flower stalks appear in the second sum- 
mer and sometimes grow to the astonishing 
height of eight or ten feet. Its lower half 
covered with leaves, the upper portion bears 
its myriad of tiny flowers in either pink or 
white. It is listed as Echium W ildpretti. 





How I Grow Tulips 
In the San Joaquin Valley 


- §° frequently one hears the rerark 
that “Tulips won’t grow in the 

San Joaquin Valley”— erhaps quali- 
fied by the addition of—‘‘to do any 
good.” Yet seven years of success in 
growing tulips here on a small scale 
prompts me to tell the world, “It can 
be done.” During this seven years 
my bulbs have not “run out,” and 
the blooms each year measure as 
much as seven inches across when 
fully opened, with stems thirty or 
more inches in height. 

Climatic conditions make selection 
of location of prime importance in 
growing tulips here. They absolutely 
must be sheltered from the hot after- 
noon sun—for the sunshine is hot 
even in April, and tulips are a cool 
weather flower. Plant them on the 
East side of the house, or where thick 
shrubbery shelters and cools the 
ground. The sandy soil common in 
the valley is ideal for tulips, since 
good drainage is absolutely necessary. 
If the sand is too coarse and poor, 
some plant food may be necessary— 
but a word of that later. 

I plant my bulbs in October. First 
I spade the entire bed, and if the soil 
is too dry, I water it sparingly. It is 
better to have the soil too dry than 
too wet at first, so if any water is 





used, wait a few days before planting. 
Since I seldom have more than two 
or three dozen bulbs, I make a hole 
six inches deep, with a trowel, for 
each bulb. When planting in ‘beds 
for mass effect it is better to remove 
the top soil entirely, to a depth of six 
inches. Place each bulb carefully and 
fill in with the sandy soil. 

I use very little water until the leaf 
tips show above ground; usually the 
rainfall provides plenty ‘of moisture. 
After the leaves are above the ground 
I keep the soil quite moist—it is prac- 
tically impossible to use too much 
water if the soil is extremely sandy. 
Remember, too, that the bulbs are 
deep in the soil, and keeping it wet, 
to a depth of only four inches does 
absolutely no good. No further care 
is necessary except that the flowers 
are always removed at the first sign 
of wilting—producing seed will weak- 
en the bulbs somewhat. After the 
flowers are gone, the bulbs are kept 
growing vigorously until they show 
faint signs of yellowing. All irriga- 
tion is immediately stopped and the 
bulbs are allowed to dry. When the 
foliage has become quite yellow but 
not yet dry I carefully dig them and 
spread them on a table where the air 
finishes the drying process. About a 
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week later I rub off the dried roots 
and stems, and store the bulbs in 
paper bags until time for planting. 


A! my particular location the soil 
was originally nothing but coarse 
river bed sand. I had built it up a 
little with leaf mold before attempting 
to grow anything. No fertilizing agent 
whatever was added the year I 
pone my first bulbs, but the fol- 
owing year, after planting the bulbs 
I added leaf mold to the surface, 


NOVEMBER 


working it into the top two inches of 
soil. As the bulbs are planted six 
inches deep, there is no danger of con- 
tact and subsequent rotting of the 
bulbs. Of course the leaf mold added 
this way does very little, if any, good 
during the season in which it is added 
to the soil. 

By the time it reaches the depth 
of the bulbs it is so thoroughly 
blended with the soil that no damage 
results. I have followed this process 
yearly.—Anita Evans, Sanger, Calif. 


Planting Questions Answered 


Please tell me some plants which I can 
plant at the base of a wall which encloses my 
garden. I do not want to use plants which 
will cover and obscure the wall which is 
rather attractive in itself, but some which 
will lend additional interest to the wall when 
patterned against it—Mrs. H. F., San 
Diego, California. 

There are a number of shrubs which 
are very adaptable to your purpose. 
Among them are Azara microphylla, 
a rather slow-growing shrub with tiny 
dark shining leaves, which thrives in 
ordinary loam with a north or east 
exposure; Ceanothus cyaneus, a fast- 
growing native of San Diego County 
with marvelous long panicles of bril- 
liant cobalt blue in the late spring, 
which likes well-drained loam soil in 
an east or west exposure; Fuchsia 
corymbifiora, a fairly rapid-growing 
shrub with long corymbs of brilliant 
red flowers; and Pyracantha angusti- 
folia, an evergreen shrub with tiny 
gray leaves and orange berries in 
winter. For further suggestions con- 
sult your nurseryman. 


I am especially interested at this time in 
providing for winter color in my garden, and 
it occurs to me that the berried shrubs form 
one of the most important features of such 
a garden in this vicinity. Will you please 
help me in my selection by publishing the 
names of some of the most desirable sorts. 
—Mrs. B. S., Piedmont, California. 

In the Pyracantha group there is 
nothing finer than P. formosiana, a 
compact and low-growing form with 
few thorns and enormous clusters of 
scarlet-red berries. It next occurs to 
me that you will want P. crenulata 
yunnanensis, which is _ horizontally 
branched and spreading, producing 
many brilliant coral-red berries most 
attractively patterned against their 
roundish rich green leaves. A satis- 
factory third is P. coccinea lalandi, 
very tall, open and _stiff-branched 
with slender leaves deep green above 





and lighter beneath, and clusters of 
brilliant fiery red-orange berries larger 
than those of most varieties. Another 
important group is the Cotoneaster, 
with differing forms suitable to many 
purposes; C. Parnayi, one of finest 
tall-growing sorts, the largest leaves 
and clusters of large holly-red berries 
abundantly produced; C. salicifolia, 
of medium size, drooping branches, 
medium-sized dark green leaves and 
many red berries; C. horizontalis (de- 
ciduous), fine trailer with spreading 
fan-like branches studded with great 
quantities of small bright red berries; 
C. microphylla a small-leaved ever- 
green trailer producing rose-colored 
berries singly along branches, and 
C. microphylla thymifolia even smaller, 
denser and more compact; and C. 
dammeri (humifusa) evergreen, very 
prostrate with trailing, often rooting 
branches. The native California holly 
tree (Photinia arbutifolia) grows to 
tree-like proportions in time but is so 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way 
that you should have it in your garden 
along with your berried shrubs. 


I have a little new house in Southern 
California, built in the Spanish type of archi- 
tecture, and am desirous of planting some 
things which would lend it an exotic air. 
What can you suggest?—L. W. L., Uplands, 
California. 

The following plants will certainly 
give a tropical effect which should 
serve your purpose: 4ralia japonica; 
New Zealand flax; Yucca pendula; 
wigandea; Strelitzia reginae whose 
flowers which resemble a gorgeous 
tropical bird; hibiscus; bamboo; Da- 
tura suaveolens; rubber tree; and such 
gorgeous vines as Copa de Ora, mean- 
ing cup of gold, a name which de- 
scribes the flower as to color, form 
and shape; bougainvillea; and the 
bignonias. 
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Sutton’s Giant Double Zinnias—37 end 63 
cents per packet 


“YouTH AND OLp AGE 


GRANDMOTHER knew Zinnias by this old-fashioned 
name, but in the new Giant-Flowered sorts a wonder- 
ful change has arisen in color, size and form. Sutton’s 
Seeds include the choicest strains of the world’s finest 
flowers. Send for 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture 
and General Garden Seed Catalogue 

This 200-page book also includes particulars of the 
vegetables shown by us at the Atlantic City Pageant. 
Mailed postpaid for 50 cents in stamps or money 
order—refunded on first $5 order. Fresh stock of 
seeds carried in San Francisco. Call or write to 


SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO. 


240 Sacramento St. San Francisco, Calif. 


Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 
Sutton & Sons, Ltp., Reading, England 


OUBLE CUT” 


PRUNING SHEAR 
All Styles and Sizes 
RHODES MFG. Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FERRY'S SEEDS 


” 










Finest made. 
Cuts from both 
sides of limb. 
Delivered free 
Send for 
Booklet _L 
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Plant Ferry’s Bulbs and 
Sweet Peas Now! 


New catalogue for Fall Planting sent Free on request 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


STOPS ANTS 


Outside the House 


Used since 1910 
GRING’S 


IRICIDE 


Loren ye [ANT KILL] 


Approved by 
Boards of Health 








GRING’S IRICIDE CO. ™ 
Box 268, Berkeley, Cal. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE information on Ants 








Roses blooming 





Do chey not deserve this 
year ’round protection ? 


An eastern garden lover said, “If we 
only had your extra seasons of beauty,we 
would protect ourgardensday and night.’ 


This appreciation of nature’s favors 
is causing more and more western home 
owners to enclose their gardens with 
Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Fence provides positive year 
’round protection. Very durable. Made 
of copper-steel. Blends with any land- 
scaping plan. 

This is the ideal season to install 
Cyclone Fence. Our trained men do the 
work, Cyclone takes complete respon- 
sibility. Phone, wire or write us. 


Cyclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE 
CoMPANY 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Los Angeles Portland 
San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY Fence 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 





SUBSIDIARY OF 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Garden Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


WE fattened a pen of young rab- 
bits when green feed was scarce 
on young Scotch broom plants. 
(Scotch broom has long been an acre 
wide pest which spreads everywhere 
in Western Washington and Oregon.) 
The rabbits skin off and eat the ten- 
der green covering of the switch-like 
branches of the broom. In four weeks’ 
time our rabbits were plump and fat- 
tened, without other than their regu- 
lar feed, plus all of the Scotch broom 
they could eat. If anything, feeding 
the Scotch broom gave to the rabbits 
a more delicious taste, with no trace 
of bitterness——Mrs. H. W., Tacoma. 


+ & 

PERHAPS you have not yet met 

the charming little hardy annual, 
Toadflax, or Linaria Maroccona. It 
has besides its prettiness the attrac- 
tion of being uncommon in western 
gardens. Visitors always exclaim 
and ask about it, even when being 
shown far more solid citizens in the 
spring flower beds. 

The miniature spikes of bright, 











Wire Barrel Hoops Make a Good Vine Trellis 


jewel-like blossoms are quite like 
smaller snapdragons in appearance. 
The narrow foliage is dark green, and 
the stems are about eighteen inches 
high. American seedsmen generally 
restrict themselves to mixtures of 
rose and lavender shades. This, 
however, is just the beginning of their 
infinite variety, for when blooming 
in the garden they cross with each 
other and sow themselves, giving you 
as years go by a mixture of your own 
comprising every conceivable com- 
bination of the original tints, many 
of them set off with a hint of gold. 
All the colors combine well in bou- 
quets. 

The seed should be sown in flats 
in spring and fall; those sown in fall 
will bloom very early in spring. 
When set out the plants should be 
given at least a foot of space in which 
to spread. By the same token, self- 
sown plants should always be thinned. 
This ensures a much longer season of 
bloom than when they are allowed to 
weaken themselves by crowding. 














S, 


I HAVE often wished when reading 
“Tips for Tenderfeet” and various 
articles on planting, that I could step 
in with a suggestion that seems to me 
to be important, considering its long 
practice with us. We have gradu- 
ated from the “tenderfoot” class in 
California, long ago, but this is a 
trick learned from growers when we 
sold and planted nursery stock of all 
kinds in the East, and the principle 
seems as applicable here as there. We 
cannot get away from the habit or 
theory, even in planting the smallest 
shrubs. The basis for the claim is that 
more plants are lost or disabled be- 
cause the air is not excluded from the 
roots, than from any other cause. 

After the usual procedure of dig- 
ging hole large and deep enough, so 
that the plant may be set at a some- 
what lower depth than originally, 
whether tree, shrub or rose, the idea 
is to set it into position, and throw a 
small portion of the soil on the roots 
to hold it upright. Then water spar- 
ingly and move about in all direc- 
tions, without uncovering the roots; 
this will allow the dirt to settle close, 
leaving no vacant spaces. Then an- 
other portion of dirt, with a little 
more water and let remain without 
tamping down, for a half hour or so 
and then firm thoroughly.—M. E. B., 
Pasadena, California. 

tk F + 

The planting of most herbaceous 
perennials plants in Southern Cali- 
fornia is done from September to 
April. October is an excellent time 
to do this for they then have the ad- 
vantage of the early rains. 





A Correction 


CONTRARY to the statement in the 

September Sunset, double-flow- 
ered stocks do not produce seeds. The 
only safe way to obtain such plants is 
to buy the seeds (carefully bred) from 
reliable dealers. 














jLLY's 


SEEDS 


“Best for the West 


Sold by the better stores all 
over the West. Packed by a 
seed house with years of ex- 
perience and an established 
reputation. If your dealer 
does not handle them, write 
us direct. 


aa 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 
Established 1885 
Seattle, Wash. 
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How One Woman Feels About It 


“T’m all tired out, I've no ambish 
Don’t want to cook or wash a dish. 
I'd like to just lie down and read 
And let my housework go to seed. 
But duty calls me by the hour 

Go weed the garden, plant a flower! 
I’ve planted seeds to beat the band 
And now my garden’s Fairy Land.” 


—NELLE Orr ForpuaM, Turlock, California. 



































F you could focus a magnifying motion 
picture camera on your lawn and slow it 
down so that your film would reverse “slow- 
motion” and show you ina few minutes action 
that takes place in days and weeks, you would 
see a wonderful sight. 


You would see the tiny root fibres of the 
grass creeping through the soil in search of 
food—could watch the slender rootlets absorb 
through their membranes those elements which 
nourish the grass and give it healthy, green 
leaves. You would understand why your 
lawn needs regular applications of a complete 
fertilizer that contains, in soluble form, the right 
kind of food to enable your grass to grow 
strong and sturdy so as to resist the encroach- 
ment of weeds and to thicken and multiply. 


Use Lilly’s MORCROP for green, healthy 
and weed-resisting lawns. It is sold by over 
700 Pacific Coast dealers who handle 
LILLY’S Seeds and Fertilizers. 


For free booklets on the care 
of the lawn and on garden 
culture, write to 


THE CHAS.H. LILLY CO. 
Established 1885 
Seattle, Washington 


(LLY's 
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We 
Sell 
Cacti 





VERY western garden 
must have its cactus cor- 
ner. And an all-western 
magazine must have its cac- 
tus corner. Here itis. All of 
these dealers are reliable. 


300 varieties of cacti and succulents. 
Also begonias and other rare plants. 
Send for our price list today. Our 
garden is open to the public. 
Great Lakes Nursery 
Saratoga, California 





If you are interested in cacti and 
succulents you need a book on that 
subject. “The Cactus Book”’ by A. D. 
Houghton is practical, attractive and 
helpful. The price is $2.25 when 
ordered through 


Sunset Book Department 





5 large rare plants (Cacti) for rock- 
eries, $1.00 express collect. 5 small 
cacti with attractive bowl, $1.00 post- 
paid. Other offers listed in our com- 
plete cactus catalogue. 


Desert Plant Company 
Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 





One way to keep mealy bugs 
off indoor grown cacti is to 
spray on alittle wood alcohol 
with an atomizer. Give your 
cacti plenty of air. 





“Cactus and Succulent Journal”—the 
publication which every cactus grower 
and enthusiast must have. Sample 
copies 25 cents. Send your orders to 


Cactus and Succulent Journal 
2438 Graciosa Drive, Hollywood, Cal. 





See the August number of 
Sunset Magazine for direc- 
tions for rooting echeverias 
from leaves. The same prin- 
ciple may be applied to many 
varieties of succulents. 





Special offer—6 of my most attractive 
cacti and succulent plants sent post- 
paid for $1.00. Suitable for dish gar- 
dens and rockeries. Other offers listed 
in special descriptive catalogue which 
will be sent upon receipt of 20 cents. 
E. P. Bradbury 
Las Tunas Cactus Ranch, 
Fontana, California 





The cactus garden must be 
kept free from weeds. Some 
growers use tiny forceps or 
tweezers to remove stray 
growth from corners. 





Don’t use manure in the cactus 
garden. When plant food is 
needed, use a good brand of 
commercial fertilizer. 








—+ Specialties +— 


ET acquainted with the following nurseries 
and with the specialties each offers. Correspond- 
ence cheerfully answered. Catalogues are free. 





(ROBERTS PEST EXTERMINATOR) kills sow bugs, snails and 
cutworms. The other (IROX) conditions and improves garden soil, 
producing marvelous results. Particulars gladly furnished. 


Roberts Co., 1105 Capuchino Ave., Burlingame, Cal. 


We have two new, thoroughly proven, garden products for sale. One 
BR) 





When in Monterey visit my rose garden to see “Roses of Monterey.” 
These roses are famous the country over. Catalog upon request. 


Francis E. Lester, Monterey, California 





Nut Trees and Rare Conifers are found in my nursery. Free cata- 
logue gives much helpful advice about varieties, planting, etc. 


The Felix Gillet Nursery, Box 85, Nevada City, Cal. 





Henderson’s Experimental Gardens bring to you the new western 
flower creations. Giant Hybrid Amaryllis is one of our good ones. 
Write for catalogue. 
Henderson Experimental Gardens, Fresno, Cal. 
Route 5, Box 22 





Gerbera Hybrids or Transvaal Daisies are easily grown from our 
seeds and plants. Free cultural directions and price list upon request. 


La Floreria, 451 Main Street, Ventura, California 





Gladioli—many fine varieties at reasonable rates. Price list sent 
free to any Sunset Reader. 


C. B. Marks, Grants Pass, Oregon 





Single, double, and Japanese Peonies, also Bearded and Japanese 
Iris. Our catalogue is a real guide to better gardening. 


Weed’s Gardens, Box 77, Beaverton, Oregon 





Gardens 


ALL is the best time to 
build or replant your rock 
garden on the Pacific Coast. 
You should have every one 
of the catalogues offered 
below. Send for them today. 


Chinese Rhododendrons (dwarf) 
Chinese Gentians, and the rare 
Chinese Primulas, are my specialties. 


Write me for price list and catalogue. 
Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 


Mrs. Edith Banghart 
P.O. Box 116 Medina, Washington 





1000 varieties of western wild flowers 
are propagated here in our nursery. 

ave you our catalogue and price list? 
Alpines and lily bulbs are also our 
specialty. Write us today. 


Oregon Gardens 


Route 1 Portland, Oregon 





Special rock garden collection prepaid 
to any part of Sunset Land for $3.00. 
You will be delighted with it! Free 
catalogue upon request. 


Eddie and Gamwell, Inc. 
Bellingham Washington 





Don’t build your rock garden 
in crowded corners or be- 
tween walls and buildings. 
The best and most natural 
space is on a bank or slope. 





Choice Rock Plants and Iris (Dwarf, 
Japanese, and Tall Bearded). Our 
log is mow ready- Get your 





12 pe or Tiger Lilies (blooming size) for $1.00. Postpaid to any 
part of the West. Western grown bulbs are best for western gardens. 


Joe Smith, Olympia, Washington 


copy- 
Carl Starker Gardens 
Jennings Lodge Oregon 





Azaleas and Rhododendrons. Special offer, six azaleas, blooming 
size, $5.00. Assorted colors. Offer good until November 25th, 


Theodore van Veen Nursery 
3117 43rd Street, S. E. Portland, Oregon 





Clematis. Pot grown from cuttings will bloom next year. A special 
bargain. Prices upon request. phne, azaleas and many other 
beautiful ornamentals. 


Hopkins Nursery, Bothell, Washington 





Bulbs and Perennials. Get our catalogue and see for yourself what 
bargains we offer. 


Floral Acres, Route 1, Box 455, Bellevue, Wash. 





Vast collection of Pacific Coast wild flower seeds, including alpines, 
rock plants, and sea coast flowers. Send for free price list. 


Lester Rowntree & Company, Carmel, California 





Of special interest to every westerner who likes to grow flowers are 
the advertisements appearing on pages 44, 45, 46, 47 and 49 of this 
book. Check those advertisements carefully: Otherwise you will be 
missing important information. 





Nurserymen and Plant Dealers 
&— ATTENTION — 


Advertising rates for this page may be had by writing 
The Garden Editor, Sunset Magazine 





1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, California 





Rock garden enthusiasts need a book 
on the subject. A good one for west- 
erners is “American Alpines in the 
Garden” by Anderson McCully. Price 
$2.50 

Sunset Book Department 





Rare Alpines—Violas, Sempervivums, 
Phlox, and A our specialti 
We ship to all parts of the world. 
Catalogue and free price list upon 
request. 


Wm. Borsch & Son, Inc. 
Maplewood Oregon 








Our 18th annual catalogue is now 
ready- You must see it to know our 
fine listing of choice alpines, peren- 
nial plants, iris, and peonies- 


W. L. Crissey Alpine Gardens 


Gresham, Oregon 





Your rock garden must have 
good drainage. It is the damp- 
ness that kills, rather than the 
winter chill. 














WHEN WRITING FOR THESE CATALOGUES a 4 PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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For 
Fragrance 


(Continued from page 15) 


Put evening stock where you can smell 
but not see it. Its pinkish purple is pretty 
bad. 

Sweet alyssum; good for borders and 
rockeries. 


Nothing is sweeter than box in the hot 
sun, Border your cutting gardens with it 
and they will never look scraggly. 


Through your delphinium bed plant 
regale lilies. Easy to grow and flowering 
twice if cut down after first blooming. 
Leave bulbs in ground. 


Hemerocallis (Japanese day lilies) both 
yellow and tawny; especially lovely by a 
pool; will do in partial shade. Also leave 
bulbs in ground. 


Don’t forget the old-fashioned mignon- 
ette and heliotrope; the white being 
sweetest, 

As you walk down your garden path, 
have within pinching distance: 

Rosemary; pale blue flower; evergreen, 
drought resistant. 

Lemon Verbena; dry it for sachets. 

English and French Lavender; put blos- 
soms in cheese-cloth bag for your linen 
closet. 

Peppermint Geranium. 

Nutmeg Geranium. 

Rose Geranium. Put a leaf in the bottom 
of a glass of apple jelly, or in a finger- 
bowl. 

Nepeta Mussini (Catnip). Gray, green 
foliage, spikes of small blue flowers; 
good for clumps. Blooms spring and 
summer. Cut back after first blooming. 

Cuphea. Lavender flower, aromatic leaf, 
slightly tender, dwarf shrub. 

Give great consideration to the pinks; 
almost the most enchanting of all garden 
flowers. 

Dianthus plumarius (Clove Pink) for bor- 
ders, rockeries and clumps. 

Dianthus caesius (Cheddar Pink) for rock- 
eries. Dwarf and very fragrant. 
Carnations in a window box give per- 

ennial blooms to the apartment house 

dweller. 

There are dozens of varieties of dian- 
thus, almost all of them delightful. 
Propagate any time in summer by cutting 
or layering. 

Where there is room for trees, plant so 
you can walk under them Eucalyptus citri- 
odora (Lemon Eucalyptus) of tall and 
slender habit; Pittosporum undulatum; 
tree of excellent light green foliage, bloom- 
ing in spring in clusters of fragrant, waxy 
white_flowers. Cannot stand frost; Mag- 
nolia grandiflorum; large evergreen, dark 
shiny foliage. Enormous, fragrant, white 
flowers. Very hardy. 

Acacia Baileyana. The mimosa of the 
French Riviera. 

Acacia floribunda. Very fast grower. 
There are, of course, many other sweet- 

scented trees and plants for the garden, 

but if you indulge in these I am sure you 
will be contented for a while at least. 
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“tv's GOT A HOoMmt 


everyone can have an 
OUTDOOR LIVING 
ROOM 


1931] 


““UNTIL 
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IT'S PLANTED.” 





o longer need you deny yourself the joys 


ofan OUTDOOR LIVING Room . 


modern home. 


For today everything necessary to create an 


. that 
colorful beauty spot which distinguishes the 


This Book Tells How 


Send 10c for a copy of ‘““How To 
Make An Outdoor Living Room.” 
Also available, a booklet, ‘How To 


Plant The Home Grounds.” FREE. 


Outpoor LiviNG Room is available under 


more favorable conditions than for years past. 

Trees, shrubs and flowers, of the most 
desirable varieties, can be secured in good 
sizes, at decidedly moderate cost. Skilled 


workmen are plentiful, and at fair wages. 


A booklet, “How To Make An Outdoor 
Living Room” has been prepared to help you 
lan and plant. Send for your copy today. 
Study it. Then write or consult a nurseryman 
or hisrepresentative. He willhelp youachieve 
a beantifal, modern OUTDOOR LIVING Room. 


Plan now to Plant/ 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


Sponsored by the American Asvociation of Nurserymen 











NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 
815 Union Bk. Bldg., Davenport, Ia. S-11-31 
Gentlemen: Please send booklets checked below. 


Send 10c 0 “How To Make An Outdoor Liv- 


ing Room.’ 


FREE 0 “How To Plant The Home Grounds.” 


Name.—-—- 


Address ...... 














SrimYour Lawn 


g the 
this new news long-handled 


Ke 
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Si Rfertrer 


: and neatly trim the places 
not reached by the mower—sidewalks, 







id in U. 8. $2.75 (outside 
0). 





KLEIN MFG. CO. 
Box x» 
Burlington, lowa 


so“ TANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECT 






Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a dig- 
nified, uncrowded profession offering re- 
markable opportunities. Imm 

income possible, many students more 
% than pay for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are earning 
E to $200 a week. Our course is espe- 
cially suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study Council 


66 Plymouth Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 
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Plant These NOW! 


Azaleas—We have the finest varieties. In fact 
@ the first commercial importation of these colorful 
Kurumes into the U. S. was made by our firm. 


Zz Rhododendrons= Many choice varieties in- 
® cluding Rhododendron fragrantissimum. 


@ Camellias—Another of our specialties. A large 
® variety from which to choose. 
Our plants are better. Our prices are lower. Mail this 
coupon and we will prove it to you! 
MAIL COUPON FOR 
PRICE LIST 








DOMOTO BROS. 
7921 Krause St. Oakland, Calif. 


Yes, I want your free price list. 
Send it to this address— 
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HETHER you are sitting on top of the world; 

dragging along in the depths of discourage- 
ment; or just jogging along, sometimes up and some- 
times down, there are paragraphs in this November 
SUNSET written just for you. Have you found them 
yet? Regardless of your present mood, however, we 
feel certain that every native westerner (which term 
Edwin Markham defines as one born or reborn in 
the West) will enjoy “Promised Lands,” the first in 
a series of interviews with western pioneers. Frank 
Taylor, the well-known western writer who is re- 
sponsible for this splendid series, is eager to know 
just how you like the first article of the group. (See 
page 6.) He wants to know also of pioneer men 
and women in your vicinity whom you consider 
worthy of including in this group of interviews. 
Address your letters to Frank J. Taylor in care of 
this magazine. 


While you were looking back through these pages 
to find those paragraphs written just for you, did 
you notice the dozens of thrift ideas scattered 
through the book? For instance there is the story 
on page 8 of a family who wanted a new house, so 
they made one out of their old one. Other thrifty 
thoughts are found in the directions for growing 
shrubbery successfully on page 12; the rules for 
growing super sweet peas in Sunset Land on page 18; 
the recipes; the travel tips, and so on, clear back 
to page 46 which shows how to make a trellis out 
of old barrel hoops. Everywhere we look these days 
there are bargains in groceries; bargains in clothing; 
bargains in houses; bargains in everything. These 
Sunset “Bargains in Beauty” are signs of the times. 


Right now before we forget about it, we want to 
report on two of the contests which have been previ- 
ously mentioned on this page. Some months ago we 
asked for descriptions of week-end trips with the 
idea in mind that some time we would work out and 
print a chart showing short trips available from all 
centers of the West. Many of you responded with 
splendid letters and have probably since been won- 
dering what has become of your contributions. Well, 
they are resting securely in one drawer of our jade 
green desk until the charts can be worked out. 
When these are ready, you whose trips are included 
will receive your dollars. Letters to the Vacation 
Home Ideas Contest as announced in September are 
coming in and we shall soon be ready to publish the 
list of winners. We hope you will be patient with us! 


[SUNSET MAGAZINE 








As we have told you many times on this page, we 
like to have you write us about your pet ideas. In 
today’s mail there is one which is certainly well worth 
passing along. It is from a San Franciscan and says, 
“This may be a comical idea on my part but just as 
long as I am able to raise flowers, I am going to 
continue with it. The idea is this: People who grow 
flowers may well gather and save the seeds each fall, 
not bothering to mark the varieties. Put the seeds 
into a bag or can and whenever one is on a trip, 
broadcast the seeds where some will come up with 
the fall rains. I have seen the fruits of this labor in 
Minnesota, in Southern California, and am certain 
that I will see results up here in the Bay Region and 
between here and Mt. mg If all Sunset readers 
would join me in this scattering of flower seeds along 
the highways, think what we could accomplish in the 
way of beauty.” 


Another letter which has pleased us very much 
this month was one from a subscriber who does not 
sign his name. Along with a few kind words about 
“Sunset Gold” and “Adios,” we find this delight- 
ful little bit of verse. 

“Always has wide-zoned space called to me like a voice— 
Far blue horizons, rolling wave, white foam, 

Mountain and desert, yet my own happy choice 

Bides the close bond, the small, sweet round of home. 
But here I travel earth and sky and sea, 

SunsEtT’s enchantment brings them all to me.” 


There, isn’t that a nice thing to say and a nice way 


of saying it? 
| 


We are having the best times these days working 
on the Christmas Sunset which will reach you along 
about the 20th of November. Don’t make your 
Christmas plans until you have seen this December 
Sunset for it is just like one big stocking cram-full 
of happy holiday ideas. We should like to tell you 
about each and every one of the interesting pages 
but of course one never tells Christmas secrets too 
far ahead. You may not have to think of Christmas 
as early as we do here in the Sunset office but just 
file this little thought in the back of your mind, 
“Christmas this year should be a sensible one. I 
shall give subscriptions to SUNSET to my western 
friends and relatives, for here is a gift that costs little 
but gives much.” Yours for a merry time between 
now and Christmas.—The Editors. 
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“Why didn’t you cover up that salt, you care- 
less boy? It’s probably ruined by this time!”’ 



















‘Don’t worry, lady, it’s Morton’s Salt. My 
boss says that even ‘when tt rains it pours’ .”” 


f 
































Morton’s Salt is made with cube-shaped 
crystals, which tumble off one another on 
rainy days instead of sticking together like 
the flake crystals of ordinary salts. And it 
comes in a container of extra-thick fiber- 
board, lined with two layers of moisture- 
proof asphaltum. Thus it zever cakes or 
hardens, but pours freely rain or shine! 
Try it; it costs no more than salts which 
give trouble in damp weather. 








Considher Your Moms Ga sa 
Don't Rasp 


Your Throat 


) With Harsh 
Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Eve started it and the daughters 
of Eve inherited it. Eve gave 
Adam the apple, and it seems 
that Adam must have passed it 
on. For every man and every 
woman has an Adam’s Apple. It 
is your larynx — your voice box 
—containing your vocal chords 
=Don’t rasp your throat with 
harsh irritants—Reach for a 
LUCKY instead=—Be careful in 
your choice of cigarettes. 

Remember, LUCKY STRIKE is 
the only cigarette inAmericathat 
through its exclusive “TOAST- 
ING” Process expels certain 
harsh irritants present in all raw 
tobaccos. These expelled irri- 
tants are sold to manufacturers 
of chemical compounds. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. 
And so we say “Consider your 
Adam’s Apple.” 


ae “It’s toasted” 


NRE ee ra Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 
Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 
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